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'i'uc  fcflcct  of  tno  Inaugural  m  the 
South* 

1I1L  EFFECT  IS    MONTGOMERY  Aij]>  Jlffl 
OaL^Aiji, 

N\.w  OaXKANs,  March  5. 

Sir.  Lincoln  s  Inaugural  was  received  here 
jfableiday  iu  three  hours  from  Washington.  It 
niegarded  as  mcongiuoua  and  contradictory 
relative  to  constitutional  rights.  The  asser- 
tion tint  (he  ordinances  ot'  the  bccoded  States 
are  void,  and  thuir  acts  insurrectionary ,  coupled 
with  the  determination  to  hold,  occupy  and 
possess  the  government  property,  and  collect 
revenue,  aie  received  as  an  open  declaration  of 
w  ar.  The  assertion  that  no  blood  will  be  shed 
and  no  invasion  made,  uulujs  the  South  resists, 
U  ridiculed. 

Despatches  to-day  from  Montgomery  univer- 
sally concede  war  to  lie  iuevitable.  The  South- 
ern Congees  was  engaged  in  organi/.iDg  a  stand- 
ing army  of  ten  thousand  men.  Eight  thou- 
sand men  can  at  once  be  placed  on  a  movable 
war  footing. 

The  Picayune  of  to-day  states  that  a  prece- 
dent exists  for  the  South  to  regard  any  attempt 
at  coercion  as  a  declaration  of  war,  by  the  net 
of  Congress,  in  1845.  declaring,  in  preamble, 
that  "  war  exists  by  tho  act  of  Mexico." 

THE  VEEL1NG  IN  SOUXn  CAROLINA. 

Charleston,  March  b 
Our  community  b as*  not  been  disappoinied, 
and  exhibited  very  little  feeling  on  the  subjeot. 
They  are  content  to  leave  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the 
Iuaugural  in  the  hands  of  Jefferson  Davis  and 
the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States. 

THE   FEELING   IN  VIRGINIA. 

Richmond,  Va.,  March  6. 
There  was  a  debate  in  the  Convention  to-day 
on  Mr.  Lincoln's  Inaugural  address.  The  seces- 
sionists are  death  on  tho  Inaugural  and  are  for 
hard  blow*,  and  this  feeling  is  apparent  among 


tho  people;  but  the  Union  men  will  oppose 
hasty  action  in  the  Convention,  arid,  perhaps, 
prevent  the  passage  of  tho  ordinance  o;'  seces- 
sion. 

Tho  H'aig  (eon;-  1 i  ah  )  sua.s: — Tho  policy 
indicated  toward  il. .  .•  ceding  States  will  meet 
the  stern  and  unyielding  r<-:  i  itanco  of  the  unit- 
ed South. 

The  Enquire/  (succsbiouihi )  .\a)s: — No  ac- 
tion of  our  Convention  can  now  maintain  peace. 
Virginia  MU>t  light. 

.  The  Enquire t  remarks:  —  Kvcrj  li^rdi r  State 
j  ought  to  go  out  of  the  Union  in  twoaty-four 
hours. 

_  Despatches  from  Staunton  .stale  that  the  In- 
|  augural  wan  received  with  uiiivoi.-alrii-oatisf.io- 
tiou.    Resistance  to  coercion  is  the  idling  of 
all  parties. 

The  luaug.iral  eivalea  iuteu.-.9  excitement. — 
The  secessionists  regard  it  as  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war.  The  Uuiou  man  say  but 
little,  but  evidently  aro  disappointed. 

There  was  intense  excitement  on  the  recep- 
tion of  tho  Inaugural.  Hundreds,  hitherto  lor 
the  Lilian,  avowed  boldly  for  revolution  if  tho 
tho  Convent  Ion  does  not  iiuuiouialely  pasj  the 
secession  cr<liuAiica. 

All:,  vjinui.*,  Va  .  March  6. 

Tho  Gazette  (Uuion)  xnys  th  >  Inaugural  is 
not  such  a  one  as  is  wished,  nor  :-uch  as  will 
probably  conciliate  or  satisfy  thvee-whom  Mr. 
Liucotu  speali3  ol  as  dissati  riod  iu  the  South. 

Tho  Sentinel  (scctfaUon)  s;iys  thi)  positions 
taken  are  a  declaration  of  war,  laying  down 
doctrines  which  would  reduce  iho  Southern 
section  to  tho  unquestioned  dominion  of  the 
North  as  a  section. 

THE  IEKL1NU  lii  NoiiLM  CAROLINA. 

"U'illlinqton,  March  5. 
So  far  as  known",  most  of  the  contents  are 
satisfactorily,  especially  relating  to  forts  arjd 
tho  collection  of  the  revenue,  booauso  they  are 
supposed  to  favor  couiciou. 

Goi  dsbobouuh ,  Maich  o 
Tho  luaugurai  was  recurved  at  tLis  place  and 
throughout  this  section  with  indignation. 

RbIiKIGH,  Maich  H 
The  Inaugural  was  favorably  received  by  the 
Unionists.    They  tbiuk  it  does  well  for  Lin- 
coln, though  they  do  not  approve  of  it  at  all. 
The  lJisuuiouists  are  dusatistied  v.  ith  it. 

J  HE  1KELINU  IN  TENNESSEE.  ' 

K&owili.e  March  5. 
Mr.  Lincoln'.:  Inaugural,  if  reported  correctly, 
is  uriiversa  ly  condemned.    Tennessee,  will  tight 
him  to  tuu  bitter  end. 

THE    FEELING  IU   KENTUCKY  AND  MISSISSIPPI 

Louisville,  Maich  5 

The  opinion*  on  the  luangural  at  Nashville, 
are  unfavorable.  Ji  is  helieyed  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln N  determined  to  retajca  tho  forts  and  for- 
cibly collect  the  revenue.  Opinions  arc  unset- 
tled by  its  reception  at  Washington.  The  peo- 
ple are  awaitiug  the  docuinent  in  full. 

At  Jackson  and  Colm^bus,  Mississippi,  ami 
TuscumLia,  Alftbauia,  it  ii  considered  a  decla- 
ration of  war. 

At  Vieksburg  ii  U  rpgat'Jsd  unfavorably  and 
generally  considered  a  hilly  production. 

In  this  city  the  Union  men  arc  rather  favor- 
ably impressed,  but  the  saipatbizers  -,j,th  ;b«; 
Southeru  Oonfedeii'vy  tl  inl;  i;  a  declaration  of 
war 


Mr.  Lincoln's  Jnauirural  at  Wilmlng* 
ion.  N.  C. 

Wilhlwsov,  N.  p.,  March  8. 
The  dispatch  hence  the  5th  was  incorrectly 
telegraphed.    It  shonld  havo  read,  io  far  as 
known  most  of  the  contents  of  the  Inaugural  are 
unsatisfactorily  received;  &c. 


TUESDAY  EVENn^JWA^l^^lSOl^^ 


BSSrWAi;ounAX.  of  President  Likcoi* 

_  _,01.l-a-  "  A  O  are  l.Oll'Hl  to  S.l V, 

£  J«  expectations  of  .be  people."  The 
So  S.  Herald,  «  Dowlas  Democratic  ptpcr, 
K  Jiqdl.e  .ean.awencT  of  readers,  says: 

exacted  1-on.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  party  he  rop- 
Ss.  It  "i"  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the 
S  stB  of  cither  party,  and  «ho  Pres.  lent 
»rtcxiK.ctt«bedo«ounccd  by  those  who  are 
^i^l„,awurUpon,heintc,n,yofthoUn,or, 

J$„t  be  will  be  sustained  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  whose  sentnm-ms  he  has  bo  truly  reflected. 
He  has  shown  that  be  is  rqaal  to  the  emergency. 

Tito  Address  appeals  alike  to  the  ju  lament  and 
JLpa.l.ks  of  the  people.   It  entrees  on  th , 
M  otion  of  all -he  value  ot  the  Un.on  to  I  e  , 
I«Hi  idusl  as  well  as  tho  country,  to  the  hum  .le 
Ci.izcti  as  emphatically  as  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Lincoln  asks  of  every  patriot, 
Whether  or  not  be  wm1.cs  this  government  to  be 
rnMi  vt  d  in  the  only  way  possible  to  proservu  it,  hy  , 
obedience  to  its  requisitions, mid  by  the  fulfilment 
cf  the  constitutional  obligations  of  allsoettons. 
Tmlv  lo)nl  himself,  the  President  cannot  officially 
juln.it  that  treason  has  been  permanently  org.n 
feed  in  any  part  of  the  Union.   Returning  reason 
isballyct  nsnmeits  sway,  and  bring  back  the 
ixopleto  their  former  allegiance.   The  tono  of 
hope  faith,  and  brave  reliance  upon  truth,  in  the 
address,  is  noteworthy.    These  qualities,  with 
the  evident  individuality  of  the  document,  will 
tciveto  concentrate  public  opinion  strongly  in 
favor  of  its  author  in  tho  free  States. 

The  style  of  the  Address  is  as  characteristic  as 
Us  temper.  ."Right  words  in  their  right  places;" 
this  is  the  requirement  of  pood  rhetoric  Ri^ht 
words  at  the  right  time?,  Fhould  bo  tho  test  by 
Which  we  try  the  speech  of  statesmen;  an  1  this 
test,  Mr.  Uncoln's  address  will  Dear.  It  has  not 
one* flaming  expression  in  the  whole  course  of  its 
firm  and  explicit  statements.  The  language  is 
level  to  the  popular  mind— tho  plain  homespun 
language  or  a  man  accustomed  to  talk  with  "the 
folks"  and  "the  neighbors-,"  tho  language  of  a 
man  of  vi'al  common  sense,  whoso  words  oxactly 
fit  his  facts  and  thoughts. 


'I  ho  Iinnnpitrr»;  ,i<  Buffalo. 

JJvi  i  a  lo,  Man  h  &. 
'j'bo  L'Mimm;ittJ  Advertiser  (Republican) 
says,  in  allusion  (o  the  I uaugmal  Address  <>f 
Mr.  Lincoln,  ''It  Is  to  our  mind  all  that  could 
be  desired  or  expected.  That  our  fellow  citi- 
zens in  the  border  Sutes  will  coincide  in  this 
opinion  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  and  should  the 
self-coustltntod  authorities,  which  now  pretend 
to  govern  the  seceded  States,  not  succeed  ia 
preventing  the  dissemination  of  the  address 
within  their  borders,  wo  feel  confident  that  its 
influence  must  have  the  effect  to  inspirit  tho 
conservatives  theve  and  to,  convince  tho  destruc-  i 
ttves  also,,  that  if  war  aud  bloodshed  are  to  | 
ensue,  they  [murt,  in  the  emphatic  language  of 
1'resideiit  Lincoln,  bo  of  their  own  creation. 
But  We  feel  that  the  effect  of  such  manly,  suc'i 
patriotic,  and  such  fatherly  sentiments  as  are 
uttered  by  President  Licolp,  will  prove  liko  oil 
upon  tho  waters  an'1,  eventually  oalra  the  public 
mind." 

The  InaiiKitral  In  St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis.  March  6. 
Speaking  of  the  President's  Inaugural,  the 
Rt-publiqan  (Douglas  Democrat)  says:  ''We 
fail  to  see  in  it  any  disposition  to  sweep  party 
platform  and  party  politics  aside,  but  its  guard- 
ed words  and  studied  sentencics  seem  to  havo 
been  prompted  by  some  idea  ol'  expressing  the 
views  of  the  Republicans  who  elected  him.  Wo 
hoped  for  a  more  conservative  and  more  con- 
ciliatory expression  of  sentiment.  Much  will 
depend  upon  tho  putting  into  practice  tho  Ideas 
advanced  that  will  test  the  question,  be  it  one 
of  expediency  or  right,  whether  the  forts  can 
be  held  or  retaken  nirl  tho  revenues  collected 
without  bloodshed." 
J  The  Democrat  (Rep  ,)  says:  "  Wo  can  only 
say  this  morning  it  meets  the  highest  expecta- 
tions of  the  country,  both  in  points  of  states- 
manship and  patriotism,  and  that  its  effect  on 
the  public  mind  cannot  be  other  than  salutary 
in  the  highest  degree." 

The  Inaugural  In  Sprlnirf ield. 

Springfield,  March  6. 
Tho  Republicans  ol"  all  shades  are  delighted, 
with  President  Lincoln's  Inaugural.  It  »atis- 
fies  the  independent  Union  men  of  all  parties 
and  few  or  none  aro  foaud  ko  object  to  its  tem- 
per or  position,:}. 


NEW- YORK  TRIBUNE.  TUESDAY.  MARCH  5,  1861. 


FROM  THE  SOUTHERN  REPUBLIC. 


WAR  CLOSE  AT  HAND. 


Advice  to  Northern  Conservatives. 


NORTHERN  COMMERCE  TO  BE  CRIPPLED. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  A  GREAT  CORN  CROP. 


Special  DUpetob  to  The  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Montgomery,  Tuesday,  March  5,  1861. 

If  the  positions  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Inaugural  are 
sustained  by  tbe  people  of  the  United  States,  colli- 
sion and  civil  war  are  inevitable.  This  Confed- 
eracy will  never  pay  tribute  to  the  United 
States.  The  only  hope  for  a  peaceful  solution  is 
the  immediate  abandonment  of  all  idea  of  col- 
lecting the  revenue  by  the  United  States,  and 
the  evacuation  of  all  the  Confederate  forts. 

The  only  practical  issue  for  Northern  Conser- 
vatives is  to  insist  upon  a  peaceable  separation 
or  to  battle  energetically  against  the  Northern 
Radicals,  carrying  the  Spring  elections,  breaking  up 
the  old  Union,  and  joining  this  fresh,  vigorous, 
liberal,  and  expansive  Republic.  A  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  old  hulk  under  Lincoln  is  a  practical 
absurdity. 

Mallory,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  making 
preparations  for  war  on  a  large  scale.  The  City 
and  the  military  are  quite  gay.  President  Davis 
has  taken  a  splendid  white  house  here.  s. 

Montgomery,  March  6,  1861. 

The  members  of  the  Confederate  Congress  are 
extraordinary  workers.  Their  sessions  average 
about  ten  hours  daily,  and  very  little  of  the  time 
is  consumed  in  Buncombe  speeches. 


The  various  Executive  Departments  are  even 
more  industrious,  and  are  working  literally  day 
and  night  in  their  several  bureaus.  The  ma- 
chineryof  tbe  new  Government  is  being  put  in 
Working  order  with  remarkable  rapidity. 

Id  case  actual  hostilities  should  break  out,  tho 
policy  here  will  be  to  augment  the  export  duties  to 
a  standard  that  will  yield  $50,000,000,  while  the 
imports  will  be  kept  at  the  lowest  possible  figure, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  revenues  and 
crippling  the  commerce  of  the  Northern  States. 

Tbe  possible  contingency  of  a  want  of  food  is 
tecognized,  and  the  preparations  for  corn-plant- 
ing are  already  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  8. 
Montgomery,  Thursday,  March  7,  1861. 

Tbe  Southern  Confederacy  has  received  satis- 
factory assurances  that  it  will  be  recognized 
by  the  cnief  European  Powers.  Its  present  cash 
resources  are  ample,  and  its  prospects  of  a  loan 
encouraging.  Should  President  Lincoln  attempt 
to  blockade  the  ports,  or  to,  interfere  with  the 
commerce  of  the  Confederacy  in  any  way,  retali- 
atory measures  will  be  adopted,  for  which  the 
means  are  abundant.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
of  Congress  have  reported  a  bill  closing  the 
courts  against  Northern  creditors  in  case  of  a 
OeiGsion  between  the  Governments.  s. 

Montgomery,  Thursday,  March  7,  1861. 

Mr.  Clayton  reported  a  bill  providiug,  in  the  event 
of  a  conflict,  or  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to 
recognize  the  independence  of  the  Confederacy,  that 
no  Court  of  tbe  Confederate  States  Html  I  have  cogni- 
zance of  civil  cases  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
gfi  pending  cafes  to  be  dismissed. 

^  Resolution  was  adopted,  authorizing  tbe  President 
bo  instraC'  lBB  Commissioners  to  tbe  European  Powers 
to  enter  into  a  f,r*aty  for  the  extension  of  international 

^Sra^n  Bragg^is  comi^  as  Brigadier  General; 
Wm.  J.  Hardee  was  confiimea  jUS  V°hmel  ol  the  iirst 
Begiment  of  Infantry. 


THE  INACGIKAL  AH  DRESS, 

The  Inaugural  Address  of  the  new  President 
does  not  require  of  ub  the  usual  synopsis  of  such 
documents  made  for  the  benefit  of  indolent  read- 
ers; for  apart  from  the  interest  with  which  it  is 
universally  looked  for,  its  brevity  will  bring  it 
within  the  compass  of  the  efforts  of  the  most 
reluctant  readers  of  Messages,  while  its  plain- 
ness and  directness  of  speech  will  make  its  mean- 
ing clear  to  the  lowest  capacity.  It  is  marked 
by  no  useless  words  and  no  feeble  expression; 
"  he  who  runs  may  read"  it,  and  to  twenty  mil- 
lions of  people  it  will  carry  the  tidings,  glad  or 
not,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  still  in  ex- 
istence, with  a  Man  at  the  head  of  it. 

Mr.  Lincoln  begins  by  assuring  the  country  in 
the  most  positive  terms  of  the  pacific  intentions 
of  the  Republican  party,  that  they  do  not  propose 
and  never  have  proposed  to  interfere  with  Slav- 
ery in  the  States.  Though  such  an  unfounded 
belief  exists  in  the  South,  he  quotes  from  one 
speech  of  his  own,  and  refers  to  others  as  an 
evidence  ot-  his  well-known  position  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  he  quotes  also  from  the  Chicago  Plat- 
form to  show  that  he  was  nominated  under  no 
misapprehension  in  regard  to  it.  The  return  of 
fugitive  slaves  he  considers  a  constitutional  obli- 
gation, but  while  that  is  to  be  obeyed,  whether 
by  Federal  or  State  authority  he  considers  of 
little  consequence,  so  that  the  duty  be  performed. 
He  also  suggests  that  an  safeguards  should  be 
thrown  about  the  liberty  of  the  freeman  to  pre- 
vent his  being  taken  as  a  slave,  and  that  the 
rights  of  all  citizens  in  all  the  States  should  also 
be  protected.  He  evidently  does  not  consider 
that  our  constitutional  duty  is  ended  in  catching 
nrnaway  negroes,  or  that  the  rights  of  slave- 
holders are  the  only  rights  to  be  protected. 

The  Union,  Mr.  Lincoln  says,  it  older 
than  the  Constitution,  and  he  does  not  recognize 
the  power  of  only  one  party  to  the  contract  of 
union  to  break  it.  No  State,  by  its  own 
mere  motion,  can  go  out  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  all  resolves  and  ordinances  to  that  effect  are 
void.  Considering  the  Union  therefore  as  un- 
broken, he  has  no  alternative  but  to  execute  the 
laws  in  accordance  with  his  oath  of  office.  This 
duty  he  means  to  perform  perfectly,  unless  the 
sovereign  people  forbid.  But  in  performing  it, 
no  unnecessary  force  will  be  used,  and  no  Fed- 
eral officers  will  be  placed  where  their  presence 
will  be  obnoxious.  It  is  his  intention  neverthe- 
less to  occupy  and  possess  the  property  and  posts 
belonging  to  the  Government,  and  collect  the 
revenue.  On  this  point  the  Address  is  most 
emphatic,  the  assurance  being  again  and  again 
given  of  the  intention  of  the  President  to  fulfill 
th*  plain  duties  of  his  office,  and  throwing  upon 
those,  if  there  be  any  such,  who  shall  resist  this 
assertion  of  the  laws  and  rights  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  odium  of  the  consequences  that  may 
follow  resistance. 


Nearly  ene-half  of  the  Address  is  an  earnest 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Union.  But  Mr.  Lincoln, 
while  dwelling  upon  the  folly  of  the  tSouth  in 
seeking  in  disunion  a  remedy  for  their  supposed 
ills,  holds  out  to  her  no  promise  of  auy  new 
guaranty  of  her  rights.  He  recognizes  the  fact 
of  a  divided  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  and 
evidently  does  not  expect  anything  more  than  that 
there  should  be  a  fulfillment  of  the  "  dry  legal  ob- 
"  ligation"  on  either  side.  But  he  asks  of  the  South 
if  they  expect  to  obtain  more  than  this  when 
out  of  the  Union  1 

The  President  favors  a  National  Convention, 
but  has  no  special  amendments  to  recommend  to 
the  Constitution.  To  that  which  has  passed  Con- 
gress, to  the  effect  that  Slavery  shall  not  be  in- 
terfered with  in  the  States  by  the  action  of  the 
Federal  Government,  he  only  says  he  has  no  ob- 
jection, as  it  is  already  the  Constitutional  law; 
we  may  lepeat,  too,  that  it  is  also  the  Repub- 
lican faith. 

The  Address  can  not  fail  to  exercise  a  happy 
influence  upon  the  country.  The  tone  of  almost 
tenderers  with  which  the  South  is  called  upon 
to  return  to  her  allegiance,  can  not  fail  to  con- 
vince even  those  who  differ  from  Mr.  Lincoln 
that  he  earnestly  and  seriously  desires  to  avoid 
all  difficulty  aud  disturbance,  while  the  firmness 
with  which  he  avows  his  determination  to  obey 
the  simple  letter  of  his  duty,  must  command  the 
rospect  of  the  whole  country,  while  it  carries 
conviction  oi  his  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  of 
his  courage  io  enforce  it. 


The  Suffering  Occasioned  bt  thi  Secession 
Movement.— As  is  usual  daring  the  Winter  season, 
more  money  has  been  drawn  out  of  the  savings  insti- 
tutions of  this  city  within  the  last  few  months  than  has 
been  put  in;  but  in  no  case  has  there  been  a  "run." 
The  drainage,  however,  bus  ceased,  and  on  two  days  of 
last  week  at  two  of  the  largest  saving  institutions  the 
deposits  exceeded  the  drafts.  This  contrast  b  strongly 
with  the  folio  wiDg statement,  from  The  Brandon  (Miss.) 
Republican: 

"  Major  Hawkins  is  now  on  his  way  to  the  Western 
States  to  bay  corn,  as  agent  for  his  friend*  and  neigh- 
bors. He  showed  us  a  hat  of  those  who  had  requested 
him  to  purchaee  for  them,  and  also  a  lift  of  ttoee  wbo 
were  in  a  destitute  condition  and  compelled  to  ask 
the  citizens  of  the  Western  States,  through  him, 
to  give  them  corn  to  keep  them  and  their  families 
from  starving.  Tbe  two  lists  comprised  279 
names,  wanting  from  20  to  500  busbels,  and 
and  amounting  in  all  to  24,736  bushels.  Most  of  those 
Bending  are  responsible  men,  but  they  cannot  raise 
money  to  pav  for  it.  and  it  is  tbe  intention  of  Major 
Hawkins  to  "lay  tbe  facts  before  those  who  have  cuin 
for  eale,  and  to  try  to  induce  them  tos'ellcoiu  on  credit 
until  next  fall.  ' 

Santa  Fe  dates  are  to  the  18th.  Bnsiness  was  very 
dull,  weathercold,  with  much  beow.  There  are  many 
Indians  neat  Fort  Wise,  bat  they  are  friendly. 

PARIS  SPRING  FASHIONS  for  Ladies'  and 
Children'^   Drewee,    Bonnets,  W»i«L,  Cloaks,  SIwtw, 
Sacks,  Wrapper!,  Stc   Nearly  1O0  engrartnis,  In  Mme.  Dl'.MO- 

rept>s  qoarterly  mirror  or  fashions,  Spztng 

Number  ready ;  only  6  cents.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of «  Ota. ; 
yeai ly,  IS  eta.   Address  Mme.  DEMUREST,  No.  473  Bcotdmy. 


ARRIVAL  OF  THE  PONY  EXPRESS! 

From  California. 

Fort  Kearney,  Friday,  March  1,  1861. 

The  Pony  Express  passed  here  at  this  morning, 
being  several  hoars  ahead  of  time  by  the  time  schedule. 

San  Francisco.  Feb.  16— 3:40  p.  m. 

C.  L.  Wilson,  the  principal  builder  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  Railroad, -was  attached,  on  the  14th,  by  Alsop 
&  Co.,  for  $110,000.  It  is  not  known  yet,  whether 
this  will  have  any  effect  on  the  progressing  extension 
of  the  road.  The  annual  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  Valley  Road  completed  shows  a  surplus  of  receipts 
over  the  expenditures  of  $100,000,  against  $90,000  sur- 
plus last  year. 

Some  eight  or  nine  different  companies  are  endeavor- 
ing to  get  bills  through  the  Legislature  authorizing 
street  railroads  in  San  Francisco. 

Abernethy,  Clark  &  Co.,  extensive  lumber  mer- 
chants, recently  reported  as  failed,  have  resumed  pay- 
ment. 

The  Lady  Franklin  Bailed  yesterday  for  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  Pony  Express,  with  Atlantic  telegraphic  dates 
via  Fort  Kearney  to  the  2d  of  Febrnary,  arrived  at 
Carson  Valley  vesterday,  whence  the  news  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Pacific  Railroad  bill  by  the  Senate  was  im- 
mediately telegraphed  to  San  Francisco.  The  intelli- 
gence is  joyfully  received,  as  is  also  the  more  favorable 

Srospect  ol  an  early  settlement,  by  compromise,  of  the 
isunion  question. 

A  telegraphic  dispatch  from  Lob  Angelos  last  even- 
ing, announces  the  arrival  of  the  incoming  Overland 
Mail  stage,  two  days  behind  time,  without  any  mail. 
The  letter-bags  have  been  kept  at  Tucson,  Western 
Arizona,  on  account  of  the  Indian  troubles  on  the  route. 

Troops  from  Fort  Buchanan  are  reported  to  have 
proceeded  into  the  Apache  country  with  a  prospect  of 

Erotecting  the  mail  route,  so  that  the  next  stage  may 
e  expected  in  duo  time  with  all  the  delayed  mail 
matter. 

The  news  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  per  Zoe,  is  to 
the  21st  of  January,  one  month  later.  Business  at  the 
island  is  dull,  the  rainy  season  and  the  absence  of 
whalers  preventing  activity. 

Three  remarkably  short  passages,  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Honolulu  are  recorded,  the  Norwester  and 
Comet,  both  inside  of  ten  days,  and  the  Fairwind  in 
8  days  and  7  hours,  the  latter  being  the  quickest 
passage  ever  made. 

The  commercial  statistics  for  the  Kingdom  for  1860, 
prepared  by  the  Collector  General,  are  published  in 
nearly  every  item.  A  large  fallingoff  is  shown  from 
the  tables  of  the  previous  year.  The  causts  of  this 
decline  are  attributed  to  the  decrease  in  foreign  whale 
shipB  vieiting  the  Islands,  but  in  part  to  the  new  tariff 
of  10  per  cent  on  merchandise  of  all  kinds,  which 
went  into  force  in  June,  1860. 


Highly  Injerestinq  Rumor. — We  learn  from  au- 
thority indisputable  that  a  gentleman,  highlv  distin- 
guished, and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Virginia  Con* 
yention,  emphatically  asserted  to  a  friend,  with  whom 
he  was  in  conversation  about  the  crisis — "  Go  home 
and  tell  your  people  all  is  well,  ard  tbat  the  Fourth  of 
July  will  be  celebrated  under  the  stars  and  stripes." — 
[Norfolk  Herald,  Feb.  25. 


IMPORTANT  FROM  THE  SOUTH. 


Action  of  the  Confederate  Congress. 


DESIRES  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  LEADERS. 


Features  of  Permanent  Constitution. 


Slavery  Established  South  of  Kansas. 


FREE  STATES  MAY  BE  ADMITTED. 


ANOTHER  NEW  SOUTHERN  TARIFF 


Export  Duty  on  Cotton  and  Tobacco. 


Special  Diapttoh  to  The  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Montgomery,  March  3,  18G1. 

The  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  now 
in  session  here  comprises  the  ablest  and  most 
conservative  men  of  the  Cotton  States.  It  is 
seldom  that  men  of  such  character  and  suoh  cali- 
ber are  found  at  the  head  of  a  revolution. 

The  prevailing  sentiment  is  an  earnest  desire 
for  peace  with  the  United  States,  and  for  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  all  questions  relating  to 
fortifications,  custom-houses,  mints,  and  aU  other 
national  property,  upon  principles  of  justice,  and 
with  entire  regard  to  the  obligations  of  national 
good  faith. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  fixed  and  immov- 
able determination  to  maintain  the  permanency 
of  the  Confederation  at  all  hazards,  at  whatever 
cost,  and  without  sticking  at  any  extremity  to 
which  circumstances  may  render  it  necessary  to 
go  for  that  purpose. 

The  propositions  of  the  Washington  Peace 
CougTess  will  not  even  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion here;  and  in  no  event  will  the  rule  of  Lin- 
coln be  submitted  to. 

The  permanent  Constitution  of  the  Confederacy 
is  now  being  elaborated,  in  order  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  States.  I  am  enabled, 
in  advance,  to  state  some  of  its  more  important 
features.  It  will  provide  that  South  of  Kansas 
and  of  Utah  Slavery  shall  be  established  beyond 
the  power  of  Congress  or  of  the  Northern  States 
ever  to  abolish  it,  or  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  rights  it  confers. 

The  idea  which  has  prevailed  to  some  extent 
in  South  Carolina,  that  only  Slave  States  can  be 
admitted  to  the  Confederacy,  is  repudiated  by  the 
controlling  men,  and  by  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  Constitution  will  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Free  States,  of  course  with  suitable 
guaranties. 


PRESIDENT  LINCOLN'S  INAUGZ/RAL. 
OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

From  The  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin. 
The  whole  tone  of  the  Address  will  inspire  that  con- 
fidence in  the  people  which  arises  from  the  knowledge 
that  the  Presidential  chair  is  occupied  by  an  upright, 
pore,  and  patriotic  statesman. 

From  The  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Newt. 
The  address  is  a  calm,  dispassionate,  firm  and  satis- 
factory exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  tbe  Republican 
party,  and  the  wants  of  the  country.  Taken  ae  a 
whole,  it  meets  our  approbation. 

From  The  New-London  Stat. 
There  are  Bome  portions  of  it  that  display  ability,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  for  these  Mr.  Lincoln,ia 
responsible.  The  main  doctrines  which  he  advances  oh 
questions  of  vital  interest  to  the  Republic  are  such  as 
to  fill  the  heart  of  the  country  with  apprehension. 
There  is  no  recognition  in  it  of  the  real  political  issues 
of  the  day. 

The  Chicago  Pott  regards  itj  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  inelegancies  of  expression,  as  a  highly  respect- 
able paper.  It  infers  from  the  general  tone  of  tbe  ad- 
dress that  his  Administration  will  not  prevent  a 
speedy  and  honorable  adjustment  of  the  present  na- 
tional troubles. 

The  Chicago  Timet  says  that  the  whole  Message 
appears  to  be  a  loose,  disjointed,  rambling  affair  The 
article  concludes  by  saying  that  "  our  own  conviction 
is  that  the  Union  is  lost  beyond  hope.  If  the  Message 
is  carried  out  in  good  faith,  there  must  be  civil  war 
within  thirty  days  or  the  Southern  people  are  a  Bet  of 
arrant  braggarts  and  cowards.  The  only  hope  left  is, 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  will  not  do  as  he  says." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  quite  sure  that  no  docu- 
ment can  be  found  among  American  state  papers  em- 
bodying more  wisdom  and  higher  patriotism,  breathing 
kiudlier  feelings  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  or 
stamped  with  a  firmer  purpose  to  maintain  the  Union 
and  Constitution  inviolate,  than  the  Inaugural  Address 
of  President  Lincoln. 

The  Chicago  Democrat  experiences  a  feeling  of  del- 
icacy in  giving  its  views  in  regard  to  tbe  Inaugural, 
but,  as  it  neither  wishes  nor  expects  anything  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  can  &ive  the  document  its  un- 
qualified admiration. 

The  President's  Inaugural  was  published  in  St.  Louis 
in  extras  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  was  sought  after 
with  great  avidity  by  persons  of  all  parties.  The  Re- 
publican says :  We  fail  to  find  in  it  any  disposition  to 
sweep  party  platform  and  party  politics  aside,  but  Its 
guarded  words  and  studied  sentences  seem  to  have 
been  prompted  by  some  idea  of  meeting  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Republicans  who  elected  him.  We  hoped 
for  a  more  conservative  and  more  conciliatory  expres- 
sion of  sentiment. 

The  St.  Louis  Democrat  gays:  We  can  only  say 
this  morning  that  it  meets  the  highest  expectations  of 
the  country,  both  in  point  of  statesmanship  and  patri- 
otism, and  that  its  effect  on  the  public  mind  cannot  be 
other  than  salutary  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  Acbany  Atlas  and  Argus  attacks  the  Message 
as  weak,  rambling,  loose-jointed,  and  as  inviting  civil 
war.  It  says  Mr.  Lincoln  assumes  the  respon?ibinty  of 
revolutionizing  the  Federal  Government  and  making  it 
an  instrument  of  force  instead  of  opinion.  True,  ;he 
asserts  that  the  responfcibiiity  of  civil  war  will  rest 
with  the  dissatisfied  States.  But  how  ?  He  will  un- 
dertake, with  the  army  and  navy,  to  capture  the  forts 
and  collect  tbe  revenues  in  those  States,  and  if  the 
people  rerist  they  will  be  treated  as  insurgents,  and 
will  be  regarded  as  commencing  civil  war. 

The  Albany  Statesman  regards  the  Inaugural  as 
indicative  of  the  determination  to  enforce  tbe  laws. 
It  says  Mr.  Lincoln  affirms  his  devotion  to  all  the  tenets 
of  that  platform  of  principles  upon  which  he  secured 
the  votes  of  the  people. 

The  Albany  Evening  Journal  is  entirely  satisfied, 
and  lands  the  Inaugural  highly  as  sound,  conservative, 
and  patriotic.  It  says  no  Message  was  ever  received 
with  greater  favor. 


CLEVELAND  FLUMB1NQ  WORKS. 

B.  P.  Bowie, 

IHIACTICAL  PLUMBER,  AND 
licensed  by  the  Commissioners  to  do  work  Id 
connection  with  the  Olevoland  Wator  VYorke,  would 
I?*^™"7  """ounce  to  House  owners,  Builders  and 

(from  At  water  Building-, ) 

To  No.  102  Pttblio  Sqtjam, 

(under  Cbapin's  Ball,  Cleveland,  Ohio,) 
And  la-sow  prepared  with  sxpertenoed  workman, 
to  do  every  description  of  SlomVlrLjr 


S.  MALTBY'S  OYSTER  DE- 

/.  POT  (late  llolt  A  Multby's)  CELEBKATFD 
STICKS 

WILL   BE  RECEIVED  DAILY 
From  his  establishment   In  Baltimore— put  up  la 
can*  and  warranted  trc-sh  uud  good  or  uo  Bale. 

Also  hermetically  Sealed  Oysters,  Lobsters, Clams, 
Spice  Oysters,  aud  Sardines  kept  couetanlly  oa 
hand. 

Baltimore,  Now  York  and  Trinces  Bay  Sh  11  Or 
tors  will  be  received  daily  by  Kxpress. 
M"  Crack bbs  lor  sale  by  the  barrel. 

W.  W.  OA  INKS,  Agent, 
asp  No.  2  Anperior  afreet.  CIa     and.  O. 

PIA.,0  FOKTF.  HtSTRlCTIO.i. 

THE  SL'lWCKIHKIl  respectfully 

a^^TSB  u<  ">  notice  that  bis  nelt  term  will  he- 
■fTSFn  "'"  ""  ln"  L,t  "'  MT.  ,SM,  Knuulre 
II  f  I  I  •  at  Braiaard  *  Co.'a.  o.  K  Dodge's  .ir  at 
■iM,  Prospect  street.  T.  MANN,  Orvanln. 

"    lad  C 


I  Conductor  of  Music  at  St.  Paul'a  Church. 


SPICES. 


IMPORTANT  TO  IKH SI  kfcr  I'l  KS, 

K.  R.  DUKKKE  <fc  CO.'S 

8  ELECT  SPICES. 

GitaraStkkd  not  only 
absolutely  .ini)  perfectly  pure, 

but  ground  from  Irvsb  ^plc.  a,  selected  aud  cleanodby 
us  ejpresaly  for  the  purjios*.  wUho.n  reference  to  coat— 
They  are  beautifully  parked  In  tin  foil,  (lined  with  paper) 
In  prevent  Injury  by  kccplna-.and  are  full  weight,  while 
the  ordinary  ground  rtplcc*  are  almost  Invariably  short 
We  warrant  tbe  In  point  of  strength  and  rlehoeea  of 
Davor, 

BF.TO  .0  ALL  COMPARISON, 
a*  a  alnzl    trial  wl     abundanUy  prove.  Manotactarud 
only  by  K.  R_  DUBKEE  *  CO, 

r«bl3d*w-la 


11  Pearl  atreet  New  York. 


LINENS. 


Rl:tM\KU  THIS  UAY,  direct  from  Dunbar. 
Dickson  &  IV,  Manufki  tory,  In   Belfast,  Ireland 
a  beautiful  lot  of 

Ftps  sad  Hrat)  Bleara'd  Dssutk, 

whloh  are  our  own  Importation,  and  which  we  will  aell 
to  our  customers  Icaa  the  uauul  uroflt  paid  Ui  New  York 
Importers.  TAYLOR.  OEISWOLD  A  CO, 

aep.'U  178  Superior  si. 

SHIRTIM.  LIXF..18—  Just  opened  l.'OO  yards 
Irish  Linen*  of  all  trades  and  prices.  Imported  ul 
n-rt  froio  Ireland,  and  uflerlog  at  remarkably  low  ratea 
■"pi"  TAYLOR,  URISWULD  A  CO 

/  U  41  ITT  Ci'AIAKTKKU  —  Table  Damask 
Vv  and  Linen  eold  by  na  are  manufactured  eipreaaly 
lo,  u*  and  we  can  aefely  warrant  them  all  rtaa  liik* 

BuplO 


Bloch  and  Company,  Publisher 

Ten  Ten  Euclid  Building.  Cleveland  15,  Ohio 


OriwoKS  of  thh  Pjuss8  won  tub  Isxvav- 

Bal.  We  have  selected,  ut  random,  comments 
on  the  President's  admirable  Inaugural,  as  they 
arc  expressed  in  our  exchanges : 
Prom  the  New  York  Tribune's  correspondence  ■ 
Tho  Inaugural  was  delivered  in  a  clear  and  em- 
phauc  voice,  which  never  faltered  throughout, 
and  reached  nearly  to  tho  outskirts  of  the  vast 
Wrong.  It  was  frequently  interrupted  with  ap- 
I  lauso  but  most  vehemently  at  the  point  where 
Se  announced  his  inflexible  purpose  to  execute 
&5JMft*d  dlscbar"°  ,Li3  wl»0le  constitutional 
Sfe.2KSaSM  6llCltcd  wam  ^Pressions 

as  toX  «i!,ii,t,tODrCpiui&n  ,Q  11,1  P°Iitic»I  circles 
as  to  the  ability  directness,  candor,  and  purpose 
of  the  Inaugural.  As  a  state  paper  it  far  exceeds 
the  expectations  of  his  friends,  and  at  once  settles 

WSSSS?  Ur,U,,t  *  succeTas  effi 

Magistrate.  Every  word  of  it  has  tho  rin-- of 
true  metal,  and  no  suspicion  has  crossed  -tuv 
m.nd  at  all  familiar  with'  Mr  UncoInToriS 
node  of  thought  and  expression  in  reeard iS  ia 
inspiration.  No  other  hand  touched  it 
From  the  New  York  Times  (Independent): 
Ihe  Inaugural  inspires  the  strongest  and  most 
confident  hopes  of  the  wisdom  ami  succesT  of 

ou°tbvW^lJniinistl'dli(;n-   1[  is  marU  throuo-h-1 
out  by  consummate  ability,  a  wise  and  prudent 
sagacity  in  the  judgment  of  affaire, Tprofound 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
msis,  a  calm,  self-possessed,  unilinching  conra-e 

lory  temper,  and  tho  most  earnest,  sincere  ami 

XtiTSlft£0$  t0the  L-monanTtheVou' 
BHtution.    XI  tho  dangers  of  the  hour  can  hn 
averted,  am  the  Union  can  be  saved,  this  the 
basis  on  which  alone  it  can  be  accomplished 
The  Address  in  which  the  now  President  an- 

pressions  of  delight  and  approval;  the  moderate 
w4  ,h»n  ?°h;  Ut  th?  .exlre""»  Partisans,  who 
«on»°Thn  . L  n  ?i   x>  0VCr  its  rocommenda- 

*3$^£SS£r gives  a  fair  hcarin= 

gravity  o,  the  was  due  t0  tu« 

stances  l^hfc^fllSLiSf  th?  P°Culiar  cIrcum- 
found  hiZlf  pronounced  it 

earth  in  isponsioffltv dutv  .n^'Lest  °i-lice  oa 
great  bodj  he  was P£ ?^  f? »  members  of  tho 
Ws  powermd  solemnly  fepud  ItiiuT!n  dcQanco. of 
«n*  the  Mt.  Deplorable  as  tl &  tSe  SKE0" 
is  to  every  patriot,  he  cannot refrain f™£  h,nss 

laid  the  r-ponsibilitv  of  »  ,1  shoulders  are 
ated.  ™  iDauguraYshows^t  M16nrt  tllus  situ- 
ihe  l~d  and  apprcd ted Mia  ft,nMr'  Lluco,a  fclt 
dutes  he  was  to  assume  wL  m  i  ?Xt,°D,t  of  ,ho 
g-  Uu  KrangeIiirUhSwK  ^ 

fi«ed  its  contents,  and  befcyr  ^'L.r  Lu  ctm- 
address  to  the  tender  iindS?!  .f™ra  lts  opening 
close,  the  imprcsB i  of  Z  '°,ucfVng  word*  of  its 

resPOnsibiliUePs  ea„d  who  hJsh?hnkU°WS  ilis  ^ 
to  meet  them  and  to  aat  »a  h  ll»o  moral  courage 

Cooper  Institute  "Let  ^i  U  Sa,ld  last  sP'ingin 
makes  inieh  and  in  IffT/*"11  that  S 
dare  to  da ,oui  duty a"Meft  us  to  tho  end 
York  Com.  Advertise?     °  Undufa£^  it-"  [Now 

«od  dismay  others  wWivo  b«  n  tJ5U  cou,OUQd 
make  political  capital  out  of  thn  P^fwwwg  to 
dJt'on  of  the  country  rath*,  ,     bordered  eon- 

t^SAtSftSS^^.  '-coin's 

^^die?^^^^ 
fathers  fought  and  Llorf  P  w  P  ca-  for  whk  "  our 
of  the  framers  of  ffi  'Co  th?  doctri»^ 

platform  of  Wasninffton  „f  ft  Ic  u^holds 
Madron.   [Bangor  Whig.  '     Jcller!l0ni  aud  of 


e  have  already  intimated  that  the  address 
exhibits  much  candor  and  talent,  and  that  it  is 
reasonably  full  upon  points  of  chief  concern,  as 
our  national  affairs  now  stand.  A\"o  will  add  that 
it  is  in  some  respects  masterly:  that  it  bears  an 
earnestness  most  creditable  to  the  speaker's  sin- 
cerity; that  it  exhibits  the  strongest  desire  to 
pcifoim  his  duty  as  he  understands  it;  that  its 
perusal  must  satisfy  all  who  are  fairly  open  to 
such  a  conviction,  that  its  author's  honest  pur- 
poso  is  to  carry  out,  with  all  the  wisdom  that  is 
in  hnn,  what  ho  believes  to  bo  the  true  policy  of 
the  government  to  which  he  has  becu  called,  with 
nothing  on  his  part  to  sully  the  accession  with 
dishonor.   [Providence  Press. 

Portions  of  it  exhibit  marked  ability— as  for 
instance,  that  in  which  we  find  an  argument 
against  the  right  of  secession;  other  portion: 
hibit  not  only  ability,  but  deep  fceli 
still  other  portions  have  neither  abilih  .. 
other  very  good  quality  to  recommend  them  to 
the  itadcr.   [Providence  Tost. 

The  inaugural  address  of  President  Lincoln  will 
give  general  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  the  free 
btates,  and  to  the  patriotic  of  all  sections  It 
meets  the  questions  before  the  com, in-  in  simple 
frank,  straight-forward  style,  that  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  the  opinions  and  intentions  of  tile  I'n  i  ' -,it 
or  the  paternal  and  patriotic  spirit  in  whi  h  they 
are  conceived.  It  is  satisfactory  besides  as  beiu> 
characteristic.   [Springfield  Republican. 


i  cx- 
whilc 
any 


TiiK  Public  Eagerness  to  obtain  copies  of 
President  Lincoln's  Inaugural  Address,  yesterday 
afternoon,  was  almost  equal  to  tuo  desire  to  hear 
the  returns  on  the  night  of  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion. The  American  Telegraph  Company  is  enti- 
tled to  great  praise  for  the  prompt  and  efficient 
manner  in  which  its  Agents  performed  their  du- 
ties, in  transmitting  the  document  over  the  wiros. 
We  received  the  first  sheet  of  the  Address  at  ten 
minutes  of  3  o'clock,  and  the  last  sheet  in  exactly 
two  hours  afterwards.  So  pressing  was  the  de- 
mand for  the  Address,  that  three  editions  of  the 
Transcript  wero  printed  during  the  time  between 
the  reception  of  the  first  sentence  and  the  last, 
and  when  the  document  was  completed  a  fresh' 
demand  arose  for  a  fourth  edition.  Our  office 
was  thronged  during  the  afternoon,  and  soveral 
staid  citizens  retained  their  positions  in  the 
counting  room  a  couple  of  hours,  in  order  to  en- 
joy an  early  reading  of  the  Inaugural.  We  print 
it  entire  on  the  fourth  pago,  and  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Inauguration. 


A  Despatch  from  the  agent  of  the  Asaoclated 
lms,  paying  a  deeorvod  compliment  to  the  tele- 
graph manage™  for  the  prompt  transition  of 
1  resident  Lincoln 's  Inaugural,  accidentally  omitted 
to  mention  Mr.  William  B.  Clum,  one  of  the  chief 
operator  in  the  New  York  office.  Mr.  Clum,  who 
ior  many  years  was  attached  to  the  llostou  office 
and  is  well  known  as  among  the  most  competent 
and  correct  telegraphers  in  the  country,  performed 
lie  whole  duty  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  as  he  al- 
ways does.  / 

"      '  —T     .  j  L 


GOSTOfl  ADV 


IEVEJNIING  TRANSCRIPT. 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  7,  1801. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

Tiik  Doty  of  the  President.  Thoso  who 
assail  Mr.  Lincoln  lor  iho  declaration  of  his  pur- 
pose to  execute  the  laws  of  the  United  Suites, 
6bould  at  lease  favor  ibat  gentleman  with  some 
reasons,  showing  how  he  can  please  them  with- 
out at  the  same  time  perjuring  himself,  riia 
case  with  which  men  like  Ool>l>,  Floyd,  fnompion 
and  Twitig*  have  consented  to  perjure  themselves 
to  advance  the  cause  of  treason,  has  led  so  ne 
people  to  suppose  that  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  and  laws  is  a  vory  light  affair,  and 
can  bo  innocently  violated  whenever  public  or 
piivatc  interest  and  convenience  appear  to  de- 
mand the  sacrifice,  liut  Mr.  Lincoln  it  u  nun  of 
moral  principle,  and  has  a  hi^h  sense  Of  personal 
honor.  He  is  simple  enough  to  think  that  when 
bo  solemnly  sunns,  in  the  presence  of  hi*  Maker, 
to  do  a  certain  thing,  he  is  hound  to  doit.  As 
he  himself  says— "The  Chief  Magistrate  derives 
all  his  authority  from  tho  people,  and  they  have 
conferred  none  upon  him  to  fix  the  terms  for  the 
Beparatiou  of  the  States."  Can  this  plain  princi- 
ple lie  denied  by  any  sane  man  in  any  of  the 
seceded  States?  Unless  the  ground  is  assumed 
that  Mr  Lincoln  is  us  absolute  as  tho  Emperor 
of  Russia,  no  argument  can  be  framed  to  justify 
liini  in  treating  with  tho  Southern  Confederacy 
Uo  if  it  wi  re  a  sovereign  power. 

The  States  which  have  seceded  can  only  be  re- 
lieved from  their  obhgatious  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  represented  in  Stato  Conventions. 
If  time  should  prove  that  the  people  of  theCoitoa 
Stutts  are  inexorably  opposed  to  union  with  tho 
Other  States,  and  can  be  kept  in  tho  Union  only 
as  conquered  provinces,  nobody  acquainted  with 
American  character  can  doubt  that  the  people  of 
the  oilier  States  will  willingly  let  them  go.  Rut 
it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  either  the  President  or 
Congress  has  the  power  or  right  "to  fix  the  terms 
of  separation,"— or  that  either  can  properly  ad- 
mit the  fact  of  secession.  The  chiefs  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  know  this  perfectly  well. 
Their  resistance  to  tlio  execution  of  tho  revenue 
laws  will  be,  on  their  part,  a  declaration  of  war. 
■Were  they  perfectly  certain  that  the  people  of  the 
States  they  represent  wcra  pormauuntly  on  the 
Side  of  disunion,  they  would  forbear  resistance  to 
tiie  United  States'  laws,  and  wait  for  tho  expres- 
sion ot  the  sotier  second  thought  of  the  people  of 
all  sections;  but  as  they  are  rather  conspirators 
than  statesmen,  and  have  precipitated  their  States 
into  insurrection,  by  tho  most  scandalous  misrep- 
resentations of  tho  temper  and  purposes  of  the 
free  States,  they  look  upon  civil  war,  forced  upon 
the  government  of  the  Unitod  States  by  their 
own  acts,  as  the  surest  means  to  preserve  their 
present  power  and  influence. 

One  peaceful  year  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion, characterized,  as  it  is  sure  to  be,  by  modera- 
tion, and  doing  nothing  which  the  people  of  the 
Cotton  States  could  interpret  as  an  invasion  of 
their  lights  under  the  Constitution,  would  be 
death  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  such  men 
as  Toombs,  Yancey,  Rhett  and  Slidell.  The  old 
conservative  sentiment  of  "the  country"  would  be 
quickened  anew ;  fraternal  feelings  would  bo  re- 
vived; the  convictioB,  latent  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  all  the  States,  that  "Union"  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  for  tho  safety  of  each,  would  resume 
its  proper  prorainenco  among  tho  ideas  of  tho 
masses;  and  the  rascality  of  the  conspirators  who 
have  labored  to  dismember  tho  great  Republic  of 
the  world,  and  subject  it  to  the  insolent  scorn  or 
the  no  less  insolent  pity  of  foreign  monarchies  and 
despotisms,  would  be  clearly  perceivod  and  se- 
verely punished.  It  would  be  seen  that  the  same 
men  who  have  repeatedly  brought  us  to  the  vorgo 
of  war  with  Fiance  and  England,  in  order  to 
carry  out  their  wild  schemes  of  conquest  and  an- 
nexation, attempted,  when  their  plans  to  increase 
tho  territories  of  tho  Republic  ignominiously 
failed,  to  address  the  cupidity  of  Franco  and  Eng- 
land, and  lure  them  into  aiding  a  still  wilder 


scheme  of  splitting  the  Republic  to  pieces,  of 
jnaking  each  of  its  parts  tributary  to  those  pow- 
erful monarchies,  and  of  destroying  the  independ- 
ence of  the  American  Continent.  Wo  feel  sure 
that  tho  warm  patriotism,  joined  to  the  cool  re- 
flection of  tho  people  of  all  the  States,  would 
eventually  mete  out  to  bucu  selfish  plotters  and 
iraitors  their  deserts. 

But  even  if  it  should  be  found,  on  trial,  that 
*he  interests  and  the  feelings,  the  manners  and 
Ue  institutions,  of  the  slavo  and  free  States,  were 
P  t^iosed  that  they  could  not  live  harmoniously 
inder  one  government,  tho  terms  of  their  separa- 
ion  could  still  be  peaceably  settled.  Tho  people 
•f  both  sections  would  save  their  representatives 
join  tho  crimo  and  disgrace  of  daily  porjttry  by 
aking  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  fiankly 
discuss  with  each  other  the  points  in  dispute,  and 
if  they  found  that,  on  the  whole,  they  winst  part, 
they  would  part  as  friends. 

In  cither  event,  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  the 
man  who  has,  according  to  the  forms  and  accord- 
ing to  tho  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitod 
States,  been  inaugurated  President,  has  refrained 
in  his  address  from  the  utterance  of  one  exaspe- 
rating word.  The  prej  udices  aud  passion^  of  the 
Cotton  States  have  been  as  much  respected  as 
their  intellects.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  have  prepared  a  far  different  document, 
in  which,  without  swerving  from  the  truth,  he 
might  have  presented  tho  controversy  between 
tho  slave  and  free  States,  which  culminated  in  his 
election,  in  a  form  which  would  havo  brought 
them  into  direct  antagonism.  But  ho  cautiously 
abstained  from  all  topics  and  all  expressions  cal- 
culated to  irritate  existing  discontents.  The 
spirit  of  peace  and  conciliation  breathes  all  over 
Lis  well  weighed  and  calmly  constructed  sen- 
tences. His  address  will  be  considered  by  al 
candid  minds  a  real  compromise.  Without 
abandoning  a  single  principle  of  tho  "platform' 
on  which  he  was  elected,  he  has  freed  himself 
from  all  the  passions  which  raged  in  the  canvass 
Ho  plainly  announces  himself  as  the  President 
of  the  w  hole  country,  and  not  the  mere  expo- 
nent of  the  feelings  of  a  party.  Y\  iit  not  tho 
country,  in  return,  give  him  a  fair  trial? 


Samuel  Reader's  Diary 

(Editor's  Note:  Samuel  Reader 
(1836-1914),  Slmwnee  County  pioneer, 
kept  a  Journal  of  his  personal  expe- 
lences  for  nearly  60  years.  The  fol- 
lowing entry  Is  reprinted  by  courtesy 
of  trie  Kansas  State  Historical  So- 
ciety.) 

March  25,  1861,  Indianola,  Kans. 

Extract  of  letter  to  my  brother 
Frank  S.  Reader — You  ask  me 
how  I  like  Lincoln's  Inaugural 
address.  On  many  points  I  think 
it  is  a  very  good  one.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  honesty  in  all  he 
says:  The  views  he  takes  of  the 
Jecisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court 
should  be  ob- 
vious to  every 
one.   But  I 
think  he  is  tob 
sanguine  in 
thinking  the 
Seceded  States 
can  be  brought 
back  by  hold- 
ing the  forts 

C0,Iectine  th« 

revenue  and 
acts  of  a  like  nature.  They  have 
left  the  Union,  openly  declared 
their  independence  and  formed  a 
"Southern  Confederacy"  and  it 
seems  very  improbable  to  me 
that  they  can  be  won  back  by 
occupying  a  few  military  posts 
and  fortifications  along  the  sea- 
coast.  It  would  tend  to  exasper- 
ate but  not  subdue  them;  and 
actual  coercion  (which  the  Presi- 
dent has  wisely  repudiated)  would 
undoubtedly  be  successful  in  over- 
coming them,  but  disastrous  in 
the  end  and  wholly  inadvisable. 
We  have  triumphed  and  ought  to 
show  ourselves  generous  victors. 
Anglo-Saxon    blood    courses  in 
their  veins  the  same  as  our  own 
and  although  they  foster  in  their 
midst  the  most  atrocious  system 
the  sun  shines  upon  within  the 
pale  of  civilization,  we  ought  to 
remember  that  many  of  them 
have  been  taught  from  their  in- 
fancy to  look  upon  it  as  an  in- 
stitution by  no  means  unjust  or 
wicked.  Therefore  it  is  my  hum- 
ble opinion  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  govern  themselves  as 
they  see  proper,  thus  exploding 
the  idea  they  have,  that  they  are 
so  valuable  to  the  North  that  we 
wish  to  keep  them  in  the  Union 
against  their  wishes  for  our  own 
benefit  and  also  cast  from  our- 
selves the  odium  of  being  con- 
federated with  States  advocating 
and  practicing  human  slavery.  I 
know  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  Northern  people  are  for  sav- 
ing the  Union,  but  I  should  be  in 
favor  of  principle  and  right  be- 
fore self  interest  or  fear  of  dis- 
solution. 


[EVENING  TRANSCRIPT, 

FRIBAY  EVE.MNC,  APRIL  5,  1801. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


"Thh  Thunderer"  on  Mr.  Lincoln.  The 
London  Times,  in  its  criticism  on  Mr.  Lincoln's 
inaugural,  makes  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
the  United  States  government  has  the  power  to 
alter  the  constitution  under  which  it  is  organised. 
The  Times  thinks  the  Southern  Confederacy 
should  be  recognized  in  order  to  be  heard;  that  it 
is  a  fact,  and  should  be  met  as  a  fact,  and  not  lec- 
tured at  us  if  it  were  a  mere  unconstitutional  the- 
ory- But  neither  the  President  nor  Congress  has 
the  right  to  acknowledge  the  Confederacy,  a'-.j 
Mr.  Lincoln's  position  is  one  lie  is  forced  *0  take 
by  his  oath  of  office.  Only  the  people  wi10  c|oct 
him  to  his  post  can  relieve  h/,m  froin  its  obliga- 
tions. To  the  full  extort  0f  the  means  at  his 
command,  he  is  b"'^nd  to  see  that  the  laws  are 
executed.  If  ^c  followed  the  advice  of  the  Times 
he  would  'tKJ  liable  to  the  penalties  of  treason. 

"In  lluglaud,  on  the  contrary,  the  Executive  Ad- 
ministration, as  far  as  it  has  the  confidence  of  Par- 
liament, is  supreme.  It  it  were  good  policy  to  yield 
to  rebellion,  even  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 
British  Empire,  the  Cabinet  would  have  undoubt- 
ed power  to  bring  the  matter  before  Parliament, 
and,  if  sustained  by  Parliament,  the  act  might  be 
accomplished.  The  British  Constitution  is  what- 
ever king,  lords  uud  Commons  choose  to  do;  and 
as  the  Commons  are  dominant  in  the  State,  uud 
control  tho  whole  Executive  Administration,  a 
government  susiuiued  by  a  majority  of  tho 
Commons  might  push  through  Parliament  meas- 
ures repealing  all  the  laws  which  bind  Ireland. 
Canada  or  India  to  England,  lint  we  doubt  if 
even  Joe  Lane,  who  wishes  to  incorporate  the 
Montgomery  Constitution  into  the  platform  of 
the  Democratic  party,  could  find  any  power  in 
the  United  States  Constitution,  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  sworn  to  support,  justifying  his  consent- 
ing to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union.  What 
the  powerful  Premier  of  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  were  he  supported  by  a  powerful 
party  in  the  Commons,  might  do  without  moral 
or  personal  dishonor,  our  President  could  only  do 
by  combining  in  himself  the  guilt  of  the  perjurer 
and  the  traitor. 

Perjury  and  treason,  however,  have  so  charac- 
terized the  Southern  movement,  from  the  start- 
have  become  such  fashionable  vices  of  late,  that 
those  who  sympathize  with  Davis,  Toombs  4c  Co., 
in  Washington,  or  Montgomery,  or  Boston,  are 
naturally  surprised  that  President  Lincoln  should 
be  deterred  from  a  politic  violation  of  his  duty, 
by  the  fear  of  having  such  ugly  sounding  words 
tacked  to  his  name.  The  Stuart  kings  claimed  a  dis- 
pensing power  over  tho  laws;  it  would  be  stran^'o 
if  the  doctrine  should  become  popular  that  the 
President  of  the  I  nked  States  can  dispense  with 
the  Constitution. 

The  objection,  therefore,  of  the  London  Times 
to  President  Lincoln,  is  simply  this:  that  he  has 
not  done  w  hat,  according  to  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, he  might  veryjubtlybo  impeached  and 
hanged  for  doing. 


Kobtrt  T.  Lincoln,  the  President's  eldest  sou,  has 
returned  to  his  studies  at  Harvard  College,  Cum- 
bj  idge. 

Mr. Liucolnwsa  asked  whether  he  felt  at  all  flight- 
cued  while  deliveriup  his  inaugural  addroae,  ths 
Un-rats  ofaseati-inatiou  having  been  so  numerous. 
He  replied  ''that  he  bad  no  such  sensation,  and  that 
he  had  often  experienced  much  greater  fear  in  ad- 
dling a  dozen  "Western  men  on  the  subjeot  of 
temperance." 

TV"1  -  4  V  -  - 


f  Napoleon  Approves  the  Inaugural.  The 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  says 
that  Mr.  Fuulkner,  the  American  Minister,  and 
bis  family,  dined  with  their  Majesties  a  few  days 
ago  at  the  Tuileries,  and  the  American  crisis 
naturally  came  up  for  discussion.  It  was,  in- 
deed, discussed  at  great  length.  The  Emperor 
thought  that  the  Inaugural  ought  to  satisfy  all 
who  were  disposed  to  be  satisfied ;  it  was  Jinn  in 
the  riyht  place,  and  showed  conciliation  in  the  right 
place.  The  Empress  concurred  in  this  apprecia- 
tion of  the  President's  Inaugural;  she  had  beon 
studying  it  diligently,  and  was  able  to  discuss  all 
its  principal  points. 


(From  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine.) 
I. 

I  was  engaged  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Gobright, 
the  Agent  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
the  National  Capital,  to  assist  him  and 
Major  Ben  Perley  Poore,  a  well-known 
newspaper  Correspondent  of  those  days, 
with  their  report  of  the  Inaugural  Cere- 
monies of  the  4th  of  March,  1861.  The 
newly-elected  President  had  arrived  in 
Washington  ten  days  before — to  be 
exact,  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  Feb- 
ruary. It  was  a  Saturday.  That  same 
afternoon  he  came  to  the  Capitol  es- 
corted by  Mr.  Seward  and  being  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  at  the  time— 
the  rules  were  not  so  strict  then  as 
now,  and,  having  the  freedom  of  the 
Reporters'  Gallery,  and  being  person- 
ally acquainted  with  most  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives, I  often  went  or  was  called 
there — I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  and 
was,  Indeed,  presented  to  him. 

"You  are  not  a  member,"  said  he, 
kindly,  observing  my  extreme  youth. 
"No,  sir,"  I  answered,  "I  only  hope 
to  be."  He  said:  "I  hope  you  will  not 
be  disappointed,"  and  passed  on. 

Early  In  the  morning  of  the  4th  of 
March  I  found  thrust  into  the  key- 
hole of  my  bed-room  a  slip  of  paper, 
which  read  "for  Inaugural  Address 
see  Col.  Ward  H.  Lamon."  Who 
was  "Col.  Ward  H.  Lamon  V  I  had 
never  heard  of  hiim.  The  city  was 
crowded  with  strangers.  To  find  one 
of  them  was  to  look  for  a  needle  In  a 
haystack.  I  went  straight  to  Willard's 
Hotel.  As  I  passed  through  the  big  cor- 
ridor of  the  second  floor,  spliced  with 
little  dark  entree-ways  to  the  apart- 
ments facing  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
I  saw  through  a  half-opened  door  Mr. 
Lincoln  himself,  pacing  to  and  fro,  ap- 
parently reading  a  manuscript-  I  went 
straight  In.  He  was  alone  and,  as  ha 
turned  and  saw  me,  he  extended 
his  hand,  called  my  name,  and  said: 
"What  can  I  do  for  you?"  I  told  him 
my  errand  and  dilemma,  showing  him 
the  brief  Iriemorandum.  "Why,"  said 
he,  "you  have  come  to  the  right  shop; 
Lamon  is  in  the  next  room.  I  will  in- 
troduce you  to  him,  and  he  will  fix 
you  all  right."  No  sooner  said  than 
done,  and,  supplied  with  the  press  copy 
of  the  Inaugural  Address,  I  gratefully 
and  gleefully  took  my  leave. 


'  I  cannot  recall  whether  I  carried  It 
directly  to  Mr.  Gobright,  or  to  Major 
Poore,  er  to  the  telegraph  office  imme- 
diately over  the  way  at  the  Northeast 
corner  of  the  Avenue  and  Fourteenth 
street.  Major  Poore  records  in  his 
Memoirs  that  he  put  lit  on  the  wires, 
and  very  Mkely  he  did.  I  had  time  to 
run  my  eye  over  it,  and  distinctly  re- 
member that  it  had  been  clumsily 
typeset  in  some  country  office,  and  was 
considerably  interlined  with  pencil 
marks. 

Two  hours  later  I  found  myself  in 
the   Senate  Chamber,   witnessing  the 
oath  of    office    administered    to  Vice 
President-elect   Hannibal    Hamlin  and 
listening  to  his  brief  speech.    Then  I 
followed  the  cortege  through  the  long 
passageway  and  across    the  Rotunda 
to  the  East  portico,  where    a  special 
wooden  platform    had    been  erected, 
keeping  close  to  Mr.  Lincoln.    He  was 
tall  and    ungainly,  wearing    a  black 
suit,  a  black  tie,  beneath  a  turndown 
collar,  and  a  black  silk  hat.    He  car- 
ried a  gold    or    silver-headed  walking 
cane.    As  we  came  out  into  the  open 
and  upon  the  temporary  stand,  where 
there  was  a  table  containing  a  Bible, 
a  pitcher  and    a    glass  of    water,  he 
drew    from    his    breast    pocket  the 
manuscript  I  had  seen  him  reading  at 
the  hotel,  laid  this  before  him,  placing 
the  cane  upon  It  as  a  paperweight,  re- 
moved from    their  leathern    case  his 
steel-rimmed  spectacles,  and  raised  his 
hand — he  was  exceeding  deliberate  and 
composed — to  remove  his  hat.    As  he 
did  so,  I  lifted  my  hand  to  receive  it, 
but  Judge  Douglas,  who  stood  at  my 
side,  reached  over  my  arm,  took  the 
hat  and  held  it  during  the  delivery  of 
the  Inaugural  Address,  which  followed. 

His  self-possession  was  perfect.  Dig- 
nity, herself,  could  not  have  been  more 
unexcited.  His  voice  was  a  little  high- 
pitched,  but  resonant,  quite  reaching 
the  outer  fringes  of  the  vast  crowd  in 
front;  his  expression  serious  to  the 
point  of  gravity;  not  a  scintillation  of 
humor.  Notwithstanding  the  campaign 
pictures  of  Lincoln,  the  boor,  I  was  pre- 
pared to  expect  much.  Judge  Douglas 
had  said  to  me,  upon  his  return  to 
Washington  after  the  famous  campaign 
of  1858  for  the  Illinois  Senatorship, 
from  which  the  Little  Giant  had  come 
off  victor:  "He  is  the  greatest  de- 
bater I  have  ever  met,  either  here  or 
anywhere  else." 

It  is  only  true  to  say  he  de- 
livered that  Inaugural  Address  as 
though  he  had  been  delivering  In- 
augural Addresses  all  his  life.  To  me 
It  meant  War.  As  the  crowd  upon  the 
portico  dispersed  back  into  the  Capitol 
I  was  wedged  in  between  John  Bell,  of 
Tennessee,  and  Ileverdy  Johnson,  of 
Maryland.  Each  took  me  by  the  arm, 
and  we  sat  down  upon  a  bench  just  in- 
side the  Rotunda.  They  were  very  op- 
timistic. No,  there  would  be  no  war, 
no  fight;  all  the  troubles  would  be  tided 
over;  the  country  still  was  safe.  I  was 
a  boy,  Just  one  and  twenty.  They  were 
the  two  ablest  and  most  renowned  of 
the  surviving  Whig  leaders  of  the 
school  of  Clay  and  Webster,  one  of 
them  lust  defeated  for  President  in  the 
preceding  election.  Their  talk  marveled 
me  grea-tly,  for  to  my  mind  there 
seemed  no  escape  from  the  armed  col- 
lision of  the  Sections,  Secession  already 
accomplished  and  a  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment actually  established.  There  is 
in  youth  a  prophetic  instinct  which 
grows  duller  with  advancing  years.  As 
I  look  behind  me,  I  not  only  bear  this 
}n  mind,  illustrated  by  the  talk  of  those 


two  veteran  Statesmen  tU  day  ,n  IB 
Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
but  I  feel  it  and  realize  it,  so  that  I  am 
much  less  confident,  with  a  lifetime  of 
experience  to   guide  me,  than   I  was 
when  buoyed    by  the    Ignorance  and 
bravery,  but    also  the    inspiration,  of 
youth,  the  problems  ahead  read  plain 
and  clear  as  out  of  an  open  book. 
II. 

The  next  three  months  I  saw  and 
heard  Mr.  Lincoln  often  in  public,  and 
on  several  occasions  was  thrown  with 
him  in  private  companies.  He  looked 
the  picture  of  health.  Serenity,  how- 
ever, not  levity,  was  the'  prevailing 
mood  with  him. 

To  me  he  seemed  a  wholly  resolute 
man.  There  was  in  his  habitual  kind- 
ness, a  most  unfailing  and  a  very  firm 
note.  I  do  not  believe  that  at  any 
turning  he  hoped  for  a  reconciliation 
between  the  leaders  of  the  North  and 
South,  who  were  already  stripped  for 
a  fight.  He  had  carefully  measured  the 
forces  of  combat,  and  made  up  his 
mind  both  as  to  his  duty  and  the  situ- 
ation. 

On  either  side  It  was  a  play  for  tim« 
and  advantage.  The  signal-gun  was 
fired  at  length  by  the  South  in  Charles- 
ton harbor.  Promptly  upon  the  attack 
upon  Sumter  came  the  Proclamation 
for  troops  from  the  White  House  at 
Washington.  Extremism  was  destined 
to  have  its  way.  At  last  it  had  won. 
Blood  was  sprinkled  In  the  faces  of 
the  people.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jef- 
ferson Davis  were  perhaps  the  only 
two  living  men  who  thoroughly  un- 
derstood what  was  about  to  happen. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  but  fifty-two  years  of  age. 
His  practical  knowledge  of  National 
affairs  had  been  limited  to  a  single 
term  in  Congress.  His  nomination  and 
election  to  the  Presidency  were  re- 
garded as  accidental  —  he  as  an  un- 
tutored, a  very  homely  and  awkward, 
child  of  fortune.  Seward  and  Chase, 
Fessenden  and  Trumbull,  Simon  Cam- 
eron and  Zachariah  Chandler  were, 
each  in  his  way,  the  accept ed  authori- 
ties of  the  time.  There  was  not  a 
Member  of  his  Cabinet  who  did  not 
consider  himself  a  bigger  man  than 
his  master.  Even  so  keen  an  observer 
as  Seward  wholly  missed  the  dominat- 
ing features  of  the  Chief  he  had  re- 
luctantly come  to  serve  until  he  got 
his  answer  In  that  queer  letter  of  his 
of  the  1st  of  April,  1861,  which,  as  by  a 
flash  of  lightning,  revealed  the  truth 
and  brought  Mm  to  his  intellectual 
knees,  never  to  rise  again  Somehow, 
I  had  a  great  Impression  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln from  the  first,  and,  during  the 
four  succeeding  years  of  War,  though 
serving  on  the  opposite  side,  this  never 
left  me. 

Toward  the  preparation  of  an  ad- 
dress upon  Abraham  Lincoln,  required 
in  1896  by  the  Lincoln  Union  of  Chi- 
cago— though,  I  thought  I  understood 
his  life  and  character  very  well  —  fit 
seemed  prodent  to  gather  whatever 
I  might  of  a  biographic  description. 
There  could  not  have  bean  fewer  than 
half  a  thousand  volumes  and  pam- 
phlets. These  were  replete  with  con- 
tradictions and  discrepancies.  Even 
the  epoch-making  work  of  Nlcolay 
and  Hay  was  imperfect  through  lack 
of  data  discovered  after  it  had  gone  to 
press.  The  "oall"  for  a  complete  llf« 
seemed  as  urgent  as  It  was  apparent, 
and,  in  1896.  believing  that  my  exit 
from  daily  newspaper  work  would  be 
final,  I  went  to  Geneva  in  Switzerland, 


wtoere  ray  chlldref  were  at  echoed,  to 
vbtaxa  leisure  and  repose  tor  th«  com- 
position of  ouch  a  volume  or  volumes. 
Subsetnwrtt  events  quite  diverted  ma 
from  my  purpose.  But  I  penetrated 
the  Bubject  at  that  time  far  enough  to 
be  struck  by  the  mass  of  Inconsistency 
staring  me  in  the  face,  and  the  need 
for  a  connected  story  separating  the 
tangled  web  of  fact  and  falsehood, 
and  partly  at  least  removing  the  In- 
congruities of  prejudice  and  partyiam. 

Nothing,  for  example,  has  been  more 
misrepresented  and  misconceived  than 
Lincolns'  pedigree  and  birth.  Some 
confuarion  was  originally  made  by  his 
own  mistake  touching  the  marriage  of 
his  father  and  mother,  which  had  not 
been  celebrated  in  Hardin  county,  but 
in  "Washington  county,  Kentucky,  the 
absence  of  any  marriage  papers  from 
tha  courthouse  at  Elizabethtorwn,  the 
county  seat  of  Hardin  county,  leading 
to  the  notion*  that  there  had  never 
been  any  marriage  at  all.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  how  such  a  discrepancy 
might  occasion  any  amount  and  all 
sorts  of  campaign  lying,  thence  dis- 
torted Into  popular  belief  among  the 
ignorant  and  inflamed.  Lincoln  him- 
self died  without  knowing  the  truth 
that  he  was  not  only  born  in  honest 
wedlock,  but  of  an  ancestry  upon  both 
sides  of  which  he  had  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed. 

The  name  of  Lincoln  came  from  ex- 
cellent sources,  and  was  borne  by  good 
people.  The  Lincolns  were  among 
those  who  over-crowded  Norwich  jail 
in  England  because  "they  would  not 
accept  the  ritual  prepared  for  them  by 
the  bishop;"  who  pelted  the  tax-col- 
lector with  stones,  and  finally,  in  order 
to  "rid  themselves  of  an  odious  gov- 
ernment," who  bravely  sailed  out  of 
Yarmouth  harbor  in  1636,  crossed  the 
ocean,  and  founded  the  colony  of  Hing- 
ham,  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  these 
land-owners,  wheelwrights  and  iron- 
mongers whose  descendants  thence  mi- 
grated southward  into  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  at  last  into 
Kentucky.  The  Abraham  Lincoln  who 
was  fifth  in  descent  from  Samuel  Lin- 
coln, of  Hingham,  and  who  had  become 
owner  of  considerable  tracts  of  land  in 
Kentucky,  fell  by  the  bullet  of  a  lurk- 
ing Indian  in  the  sight  of  his  three 
boys — Mordecai,  Joseph  and  Thomas — ■ 
the  latter  a  six-year-old  lad  who  was 
saved  by  the  timely  crack  of  the  rifle 
in  the  hands  of  his  older  brother,  to 
become  the  father  of  the  future  Presi- 
dent. 

Thomas  Lincoln  was  not  the  irre- 
sponsible ne'er-do-well  that  most  of 
the  biographers  of  Lincoln  have  repre- 
sented him.  A  fairer  estimate  has  yet 
to  be  made.  Nor  was  the  Hanks  family 
so  obscure  as  used  to  be  thought. 

For  a  long  time  a  cloud  hung  over 
the  name  of  Nancy  Hanks,  the  mother 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Persistent  in- 
vestigation has,  however,  brought  about 
a  vindication  in  every  way  complete. 
We  owe  this  largely  to  the  researches 
of  three  women— Mrs.  Hobart  Vawter, 
Mrs.  Hanks  Hitchcock  and  Miss  Ida  M. 
Tarbell.  Mrs.  Vawter's  grandmother 
was  Sarah  Mitchell,  of  Kentucky,  a 
second  cousin  of  Nancy  Hanks.  She  it 
was  who  discovered  the  marriage  bond 
of  Thomas  Lincoln  and  the  marriage, 
record  of  Jesse  Head,  the  Methodist 
minister  who  officiated  at  the  marriage 
of  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks 
the  17th  of  June,  1806.  Mrs.  Caroline 
Hanks  Hitchcock  took  upon  herself  the 
task  of  tracing  the  genealogy  of  the 
Hanks  family,  thus  throwing  a  flood 


of  U»ht  »pon  the  maternal  ancestry  of 
Ahrahan>  Lincoln,  and  consequently 
upon  the  foundations  of  his  character 
and  genius. 

It  Is  related  that  two  brothers  of 
the  name  of  Hanks  received  "the  com- 
moners' rights  in  Malmsbury"  for  serv- 
ice rendered  in  defeating  the  Danes, 
and  we  are  told  that  the  name  of  Athel- 
stan,  grandson  of  Alfred,  is  on  the  deed. 
Thomas  Hanks,  a  descendant,  who  was 
a  soldier  under  Cromwell,  had  a  grand - 
son  who  came  to  America  in  1699.  This, 
Benjamin  Hanks,  became  the  father  of 
twelve  children,  the  third  of  whom 
was  William,  born  February  11,  1704; 
William  migrated  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
his  son,  John  Hanks,  married  Sarah,  a 
daughter  of  Cadwallader  Evans  and 
Sarah  Morris.  The  record  reads:  "John 
Hanks,  yeoman,  Sarah  Evans,  spin- 
ster." A  grandchild  of  this  union  was 
Joseph  Hanks,  who  was  borne  south- 
westward  upon  the  tide  of  emigration, 
headed  by  Daniel  Boone.  Joseph  Hanks 
crossed  the  mountains  with  his  family 
of  eight  children,  horses,  herds  of  -cat- 
tle and  household  goods.  He  had 
bought  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
land  for  his  homestead  near  Elizabeth- 
town,  Kentucky.  The  youngest  of  the 
eight  children  in  this  migration  was 
little  Nancy,  live  years  of  age  when 
they  left  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  After 
four  years  of  home-making  in  the 
wilderness,.  Joseph  came  to  his  death. 
His  will,  dated  January  9,  1793,  pro- 
bated May  14,  1793,  has  been  discov- 
ered, and  a  fac  simile  appears  in  Mrs. 
Hitchcock's  book. 

This  document,  settles  once  and  for- 
ever the  legitimacy  of  the  parentage  of 
Nancy  Hanks. 

The  mother  survived  the  father  but 
a  few  months,  and  the  orphaned  Nancy, 
then  nine  years  old,  found  a  home 
with  her  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Berry,  near  Springfield,  Ken- 
tucky, Mrs.  Berry  being  her  mother's 
sister.  Here  she  lived  a  happy  and  in- 
dustrious girl  until  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  when  Thomas  Lincoln,  who  had 
learned  his  carpenter's  trade  of  one  of 
her  Uncles,  was  married  to  her  on 
June  17,  1806.  The  whole  official 
record  is  still  in  existence.  Tho 
"marriage  bond,"  to  the  extent  of  fifty 
pounds,  required  by  the  laws  of  Ken- 
tucky at  that  time,  signed  by  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  Richard  Berry,  was  duly 
recorded  seven  days  before.  The  wed- 
ding was  celebrated  as  became  pros- 
perous country  folk.  The  Uncle  and 
Aunt  gave  an  "infare,"  to  which  the 
neighbors  were  bidden.  Dr.  Christopher 
Columbus  Graham,  of  Louisville,  who 
died  in  1885  (he  was  the  father-in-law 
of  the  late  Gov.  Bramlette  and  of  ex- 
United  States  Senator  Blackburn,  now 
Governor  of  Panama),  wrote  at  my  re- 
quest his  remembrances  of  that  fes- 
tival and  testified  to  this  before  a  no- 
tary in  the  98th  years  of  his  age.  He 
said: 

"I  know  Nancy  Hanks  to  have  been 
virtuous,  respectable  and  of  good  par- 
entage, and  I  knew  Jesse  Head,  Meth- 
odist preacher  of  Springfield,  who  per- 
formed the  ceremony.  The  house  in 
which  the  ceremony  was  performed 
was  a  large  one  for  those  days.  Jesse 
Head  was  a  noted  man — able  to  own 
slaves,  but  did  not  on  principle.  At 
the  festival  there  was  bear  meat,  ven- 
ison, wild  turkey,  duck  and  a  sheep 
that  two  families  barbecued  over  the 
coals  of  wood  burned  in  a  pit  and  cov- 
ered with  green  boughs  to  keep  the 
juices  in." 


The  traditions  ot  the  ueignoornooa 
tell  us  that  Nancy's  disposition  and 
habits  were  considered  a  dower.  She 
was  an  adept  at  spinning  flax,  and  in 
he  ginning  parties,  to  which  ladies 
brought  their  wheels,  she  generally 
bore  away  the  palm,  "her  spools  yield- 
ing the  longest  and  finest  thread." 

She  was  above  the  average  in  edu- 
cation. She  became  a  great  reader;  ab- 
sorbed Aesop's  Fables;  loved  the  Bible 
and  the  hymnbook;  possessed  a  sweet 
voice,  and  was  fond  of  singing  hymns. 
Old  people  remembered  her  as  hav- 
ing "a  gentle  and  trusting  nature."  A 
grandson  of  Joseph,  Nancy  Hank's 
brother,  once  said  to  Joshua  F.  Speed, 
from  whom  it  came  to  me: 

"My grandfather  always  spoke  of  his 
angel  sister  Nancy  with  emotion.  She 
taught  him  to  read.  He  often  told  us 
children  stories  of  their  life  together." 

The  first  child  of  Thomas  and  Nancy 
Lincoln  Was  a  daughter,  Sarah  Thr?e 
years  alter  marriage  arrived  the  boy, 
Abraham.  Another  son  named  Thomas 
was  horn;  he  lived  but  a  few  months, 
though  long  enough  indelibly  and  ten- 
derly to  touch  the  heart  of  the  elder 
brother.  Before  the  Lincolns  started 
for  their  new  home  in  Indiana  he  re- 
membered his  mother  taking  her  two 
little  children  by  the  hand,  walking 
across  the  hills,  and  sitting  down  and 
weeping  over  the  grave  of  the  little 
babe  before  she  left  it  behind  forever. 

The  last  recorded  words  of  Nancy 
Lincoln  were  words  of  cheer.  A  few 
days  before  her  death  she  went  to 
visit  a' sick  neighbor.  This  neighbor 
was  most  despondent.  She  thought  she 
would  not  live  long.  Said  Mrs.  Lincoln: 
"O  you  will  live  longer  than  I..  Cheer 
up."  And  so  it  proved.  The  dread 
milk  sickness  stalked  abroad,  smiting 
equally  human  beings  and  cattle. 
Uncle  Thomas  and  Aunt  Betsy  Sparrow 
both  died  within  a  few  days  of  each 
other.  Soon  the  frail,  but  heroic,  moth- 
er was  taken  to  bed.  "She  struggled  on 
day  by  day,  but  on  the  seventh  day 
she  died,"  says  the  brief  account.  There 
was  not  a  physician  within  thirty-five 
miles;  no  minister  within  a  hundred 
miles.  Placing  her  hand  on  the  head 
of  the  little  boy,  nine  years  old:  "I  am 
going  away  from  you,  Abraham,"  she 
said,  "and  I  shall  not  return.  1  know 
that  you  will  be  a  good  boy;  that  you 
will  be  kind  to  Sarah  and  to  your  fa- 
ther. I  want  you  to  live  as  I  have 
taught  you  and  to  love  your  Heavenly 
Father." 

Thomas  Lincoln  sawed  the  boards 
with  his  whip-saw  from  the  trees  he 
felled,  and  made  the  coffins  with  his 
own  hands  for  the  Sparrows  and  for 
his  wife. 

Pitiable  story;  one  can  scarce  read 
it  with  dry  eyes;  but  it  lifts  the  veil 
forever  from  the  cruel  mystery  which 
so  long  clouded  the  memory  of  Nancy 
Hanks.  I  here  dwell  upon  and  give  the 
details,  because  it  ought  to  be  known 
to  every  American  who  would  have  the 
truth  of  History  fulfilled. 

ill. 

The  War  of  Sections,  inevitable  to 
the  conflict  of  Systems  but  long  delay- 
ed by  the  compromises  of  patriotism, 
did  two  things  which  surpass  in  im- 
portance and  value  all  other  things;  it 
confirmed  the  Federal  Union  as  a  Na- 
tion and  it  brought  the  American  Peo- 
ple to  the  fruition  of  their  man- 
hood. 

Before  that  War  we  weiv  a  huddle  of 
petty  Sovereignties  held  together  by  a 
rone  of  sand:  we  were  as  a  community 


of  children  playing  ;:t  Government 
Hamilton  felt  ft,  Marshall  feared  It, 
Clay  Ignored  it,  Webster  evaded  it. 
Tluir  passionate  clinging-  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Flag,  bond  and  symbol 
of  an  imperfect  it'  not  tentative  com- 
pact, confessed  it.  They  were  the  in- 
tellectual progenitors  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. He  became  i lie  incarnation  of 
the.  brain  and  soul  of  the  Union.  "My 
paramount  object,"  said  he,  "is  to  save 
the  Union,  and  not  either  Lq  gave  or, 
destroy  Slavery.  If  I  could  save  the 
Union  without  freeing  any  Slave,  I 
would  do  it.  If  I  could  save  it  by  free- 
ing all  the  Slaves,  I  would  do  it — and, 
if  I  could  do  it  by  freeing  some  and 
leaving  others  alone,  I  would  do  that." 

In  the  sense  of  security  which  his 
travail  and  martyrdom  achieved  for  us 
we  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  was  not  a 
localized  Labor  System  but  Institu- 
tional freedom  which  was  at  stake; 
that  African  Slavery  was  the  merest 
relict  of  a  Semi-barbarism  shared  in 
the  beginning  by  all  the  people,  but  at 
length  driven  by  certain  laws  of  Na- 
ture and  trade  into  a  Corner,  where  it 
was  making  a  stubborn  but  futile 
stand;  that  the  real  issue  was  Free 
Government,  made  possible  by  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  in- 
separable from  the  maintenance  of  the 
Unkm.  If  the  Union  failed,  Freedom 
failed. 

The  trend  of  modern  thought  was 
definitely  set  against  human  Slavery; 
but  outside  the  American  Union,  the 
idea  of  human  freedom  had  gone  no 
farther  than  limited  monarchy.  Though 
he  came  to  awaken  the  wildest  passions 
of  the  time,  the  Negro  was  but  an  in- 
cident— never  a  principle — to  the  final 
death  grapple  between  the  North  and 
the  South. 

No  man  of  his  time  understood  this 
so  perfectly,  embodied  it  so  adequately, 
as  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  primitive 
Abolitionists  saw  only  one  side  of  the 
Shield,  the  original  Secessionists  only 
the  other  side.  Lincoln  saw  both  sides. 

His  political  philosophy  was  ex- 
pounded in  four  elaborate  sneeohes-  one 

delivered  at  Peoria,  111.,  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1854;  one  at  Springfield,  111.,  the 
16th  of  June,  1858;  one  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  the  16th  of  September,  1859,  and 
one  the  27th  of  February,  l8Uu.  at 
Cooper  Institute,  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  j(  course  he  made  many 
speeches  and  very  good  speeches.  But 
these  four,  progressive  in  character, 
contain  the  sum  and  substance  of  his 
creed  touching  the  organic  character 
of  the  Government  and  at  the  same 
time  his  personal  and  party  view  of 
contemporary  affairs.  They  show 
him  to  have  been  an  old-line  Whig  of 
the  school  of  Henry  Clay,  with  strong 
emancipation  leanings;  a  thorough 
anti-slavery  man,  but  never  an  ex- 
tremist or  an  abolitionist.  To  the  last 
he  hewed  to  the  line  thus  laid  down. 

It  is  essential  to  a  complete  under- 
standing of  Mr.  Lincoln's  relation  to 
the  time  and  to  his  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  that  the  student 
peruse  closely  these  four  speeches; 
they  underlie  all  that  passed  in  the  fa- 
mous debate  with  Douglas;  all  that 
their  author  said  and  did  after  he  suc- 
ceeded to  hie  presidency.  They  will 
always  stand  as  masterpieces  of  popu- 
lar oratory.  The  debate  with  Douglas, 
however — assuredly  the  most  extraordi- 
nary intellectual  spectacula  in  the  an- 
nals of  our  party  warfare  -best  tells 
the  storv  and  rrvstaHi'eo  t  <---•- 
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entered  the  canvass  unknown  outside 
the  State  of  Illinois.  He  ended  it  re- 
nowned from  one  end  of  the  land  to 

the  other. 

Judge  Douglas  was  himself  uns'tr- 
passed  as  a  ready  debater.  But  in  that 
campaign,  from  first  to  last,  he  was 
at  a  serious  disadvantage.  His  bark 
rode  an  ebbing  tide;  Lincoln's 
bark  rode  a  flowing  tide.  African 
slavery  had  become  the  single  issue 
now;  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  trend  of 
modern  thought  was  set  against  slav- 
ery. The  Democrats  seemed  hopeless- 
ly divided.  The  Little  Giant  had  to 
face  a  triangular  opposition  embrac- 
ing ilie  liepubiicans,  the  Administra- 
tion, or  Buchanan  Democrats,  and  a 
remnant  of  the  old  Whigs,  who  fancied 
that  their  party  was  still  alive  and 
might  hold  some  kind  of  balance 
of  power.  Judge  Douglas  called 
the  combination  the  "allied  army," 
and  declared  fiat  he  would  deal  with 
it  "just  as  the  Russians  dealt  with  the 
allies  at  Sebastopol — that  is,  the  Rus- 
sians did  not  stop  to  inquire,  when  they 
fired  a  broadside,  whether  it  hit  an  En- 
glishman, a  Frenchman,  or  a  Turk."  It 
was  something  more  than  a  witticism 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  rejoined,  "In  that 
case,  I  beg  he  will  indulge  us  whilst 
we  suggest  to  him  that  those  allies  took 
Sebastopol." 


He  followed  this  center-shot  with 
volley  after  volley  of  exposition  so 
clear,  of  reasoning  so  close,  of  illustra- 
tion so  homely  and  sharp,  and,  at 
times,  of  humor  so  incisive,  that, 
though  he  lost  his  election — though  the 
allies  did  not  then  take  Sebastopol — 
his  defeat  counted  for  more  than  Doug- 
las' victory,  for  it  made  him  the  logical 
and  successful  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  States  two  years  later. 

What  could  be  more  captivating  to 
an  out-door  audience  than  Lincoln's  de- 
scription "of  the  two  persons  who 
stand  be.fore  the  people  as  candidates 
for  the  Senate,"  to  quote  his  prefatory 
words?  "Judge  Douglas,"  he  said,  "is 
of  world-wide  renown.  All  the  anxious 
politicians  of  his  party  •  *  *  have  been 
looking  upon  him  as  certainly  *  •  *  to 
be  President  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  seen  in  his  round,  Jolly,  fruitful 
face,  post-offices,  land-offices,  marshal- 
Bhips,  and  Cabinet  appointments, 
chargeshlps  and  foreign  missions, 
bursting  and  spreading  out  in  won- 
derful exuberance,  ready  to  be  laid  hold 
of  by  their  greedy  hands.  And  as  they 
have  been  gazing  upon  this  attractive 
picture  so  long,  they  cannot,  In  the  lit- 
tle distraction  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  party,  bring  themselves  to  give  up 
the  oharming  hope;  but  with  greedier 
anxiety  they  rush  about  him,  sustain 
him  and  give  him  marches,  triumphal 
entries  and  receptions,  beyond  what  in 
the  days  of  his  highest  prosperity  they 
could  have  brought  about  in  his  favor. 
On  the  contrary,  nobody  has  ever  ex- 
pected me  to  be  President.  In  my  poor, 
lean,  lank  face  nobody  has  ever  seen 
that  any  cabbages  were  sprouting." 

As  the  debate  advanced,  these  cheery 
tones  deepened  into  harsher  notes; 
crimination  and  recrimination  followed; 
the  gladiators  were  strung  to  their  ut- 
most tension.  They  b  came  dreadfully 
in  earnest.  Personal  c  Alston  was  nar- 
rowly avoivled.  I  have  recently  gone 
over  the  eut  debate,  and  with  a  feel- 
ing I  can  only  describe  as  most  con- 
templative, most  melancholy. 

I  knew  Judge  Douglas  well;  !  acr 
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never  forget  the  day  he  quitted  Wash- 
ington to  go  to  his  home  in  Illinois  to 
return  no  i  ore.  We  sat  down  together 
In  a  door  way.  "What  are  you  going 
to  do?"  said  he.  "Judge  Douglas,"  I 
answered,  "we  have  both  fought  to 
■ave  the  Union;  you  in  your  great  way 
and  I  in  my  small  way;  and  we  have 
lost.  I  am  going  to  my  home  in  the 
Mountains  of  Tennessee,  where  I  have 
a  few  books,  and  there  I  mean  to  stay." 
Tears  were  in  his  eyes  and  his  voice 
trembled  like  a  woman's.  He  was  then 
a  dying  man.  He  had  burned  the  can- 
dle at  both  ends;  an  eager,  ardent, 
hard-working,  pleasure-loving  man; 
and  though  not  yet  fifty,  the  candle 
was  burned  out.  His  infirmities  were 
no  greater  than  those  pf  Mr.  Clay;  not 
to  be  mentioned  with  those  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster. But  he  lived  in  more  exacting 
times.  The  old-style  party  organ,  with 
Its  mock  heroics  and  its  dull  respecta- 
bility, Its  beggarly  array  of  empty  news 
columns  and  cheap  advertising,  had 
been  succeeded  by.  that  unsparing,  tell- 
tale scandal-monger,  Modern  Journal- 
ism, with  its  myriad  of  hands  and  eyes, 
its  vast  retinue  of  detectives,  and  its 
quick  transit  over  flashing  wires,  an- 
nihilating time  and  space.  Too  fierce  a 
light  beat  upon  the  private  life  of  pub- 
lic men,  and  Douglas  suffered  from  this 
as  Clay  and  Webster,  Silas  Wright  and 
Franklin  Pierce  had  not  suffered. 

The  presidential  bee  was  in  his  bon- 
net, certainly;  but  its  buzzing  there  was 
not  noisier  than  in  the  bonnets  of  other 
great  Americans,  who  have  been  daz- 
zled by  that  disappointing  mirage.  His 
plans  and  schemes  came  to  naught.  He 
died  at  the  moment  when  the  death  pf 
those  plans  and  schemes  was  made 
more  palpable  and  impressive  by  the 
roar  of  cannon  proclaiming  the  reality 
of  the  "irrepressible  conflict"  he 
had  refused  to  foresee  and  had 
struggled  to  avert.  His  life-long 
rival  was  at  the  head  of  affairs.  No 
one  has  found  occasion  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  his  fame.  No  party  interest 
has  been  identified  with  his  memory. 
But  when  the  truth  of  history  is  writ- 
ten, it  will  be  told  that,  not  less  than 
Webster  and  Clay,  ho,  too,  was  a  pat- 
riotic man,  who  loved  his  country  and 
tried  itio  save  the  Union.  He  tried  to 
save  the  Union,  even  as  Webster  and 
Clay  had  tried  to  save  it,  by  compro- 
mises and  expedients.  It  was  too  late. 
The  string  was  played  out.  Where  they 
had  succeeded  he  failed;  but,  for  the 
nobility  of  his  Intention,  the  amplitude 
of  his  resources,  the  splendor  of  his 
combat,  he  merits  all  that  any  leader 
of  losing  cause  ever  gained  in  the  re- 
port of  posterity;  and  posterity  will  not 
deny  him  the  title  of  statesman. 

In  that  famous  debate  it  was  Titan 
against  Titan;  and  perusing  it  after  the 
lapse  of  forty  years,  the  philosophic 
and  impartial  crtic  will  conclude  which 
got  the  better  of  it,  Lincoln  or  Douglas, 
much  according  to  his  sympathy  with 
the  one  or  the  other.  If  Douglas  had 
lived  he  would  have  become  as  Lin- 
coln's right  hand.  Already,  when  he 
died.  Lincoln  was  beglning  to  look  to 
him  and  to  lean  upon  him.  Four  years 
later  they  were  joined  together  again 
on  Fame's  Eternal  Camping  Ground, 
each  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  mourn- 
ing people. 

IV. 

As  I  have  said  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  an  old-line  Whig  of  the  school  of 
Henry  Clay,  with  strong  free-soil  opin- 
ions, never  an  extremist  or  an  aboil  - 

>nlo*      TJt*  -umK  ivhnt  tn*»v  na*»H  ♦<-»  call  • 


in  those  old  days  "a  Conscience  Whig." 
He  stood  In  awe  of  the  Constitution 
and  his  oath  of  office.  Hating  slavery, 
he  recognized  its  legal  existence  and  its 
rights  under  the  compact  of  the  or- 
ganic law.  He  wanted  gradually  to  ex- 
tinguish It,  not  to  despoil  those  who 
held  it  as  a  property  interest.  He  was 
»o  raitntul  to  these  principles  that  he 
approached  emancipation  not  only  with 
anxious  deliheration,  but  with  many 
misgivings.  He  issued  his  final  procla- 
mation as  a  military  necessity;  and 
even  then,  so  fair  was  his  nature  that 
he  was  meditating  some  kind  of  resti- 
tution 

Thus  it  came  about  that  he  was  the 
one  man  in  public  life  who  could  have 
taken  the  helm  of  affairs  in  1861  hand- 
icapped by  none  of  the  resentments 
growing  out  of  the  anti-slavery  battle. 
Whilst  Seward.  Chase.  Sumner  and 
the  rest  had  been  engaged  in  hand-to- 
hand  combat  with  the  Southern  leaders 
at  Washington,  Lincoln,  a  philosopher 
and  a  statesman,  had  been  observing 
the  course  of  events  from  afar,  and,  like 
a  philosopher  and  a  statesman  whose 
mind  was  irradiated  and  sweetened  by 
the  sense  of  humor.  Throughout  the 
contention  that  preceded  the  war,  amid 
the  passions  inevitable  to  the  war  it- 
self, not  one  bitter,  proscriptive  word 
escaped  his  lips  or  fell  from  his  pen, 
whilst  there  was  hardly  a  day  that  he 
was  not  projecting  his  great  person- 
ality between  some  Southern  man  or 
woman  and  danger. 

Under  date  of  February  2.  1848,  from 
the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  Washington,  when  he  was 
serving  as  a  member  of  Congress,  he 
wrote  this  short  note  to  Herndon,  his 
law  partner  at  Springfield i 

"Dear  William:  I  take  up  my  pen  to 
tell  you  that  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia, 
a  little,  slim,  pale-faced,  consumptive 
man,  with  a  voice  like  Logan's"  (that 
was  Stephen  T.,  not  John  A.)  "has  just 
concluded  the  very  best  speech  of  an 
hour's  length  I  ever  heard.  My  old, 
withered,  dry  eyes"  (he  was  then  not 
quite  thirty-seven  years  of  age)  "are 
full  of  tears  yet." 

Thenceforward  he  had  a  great  opin- 
ion of  Alexander  H.  Stephens  and  a 
high  regard  for  him. 

After  that  famous  Hampton  Roads 
conference,  when  the  Confederate  com- 
missioners, Stephens,  Campbell  and 
Hunter,  had  traversed  the  field  of  of- 
ficial routine  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  the 
President,  and  Mr.  Seward,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Lincoln,  the  friend,  still 
the  old  Whig  colleague,  though  one  was 
now  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  other  Vice  President  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  took  the  "slim, 
pale-faced,  consumptive  man"  aside, 
and,  pointing  to  a  sheet  of  paper  he 
held  in  his  hand,  said:  "Stephens,  let 
me  write  'Union'  at  the  top  of  that 
page,  and  you  may  write  below  It  what- 
ever else  you  please." 

In  the  preceding  conversation  he  had 
intimated  that  payment  for  the  slaves 
was  not  outside  a  possible  agreement 
for  reunion  and  peace.  He  based  the 
suggestion  upon  a  plan  he  already  had 
in  hand  to  appropriate  four  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  to  that  purpose. 

Many  foolish  and  overzealous  per- 
sons put  themselves  to  the  pains  of 
challenging  this  statement  when 
it  was  first  made  by  me  many  years 
ago.  It  admits  of  no  possible  de- 
nial. Mr.  Lincoln  took  with  him 
to  Fortress  Monroe  two  documents 
that  still  stand  in  his  own  handwrit- 


iuKl  une  ul  inem  a  joint  resolution  to 
be  passed  by  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress appropriating  the  four  hundred 
millions,  the  other  a' proclamation  to 
be  issued  by  himself,  as  President, 
when  the  joint  resolution  had  been 
enacted.  These  formed  no  part  of  the 
discussion  at  Hampton  Roads,  because 
Mr.  Stephens  told  Mr.  Lincoln  they 
.wer**  limited  tn  trpatlrt^  n^nn.  thft  hanls 
of  the  recognition  of  the  Confederacy. 
"In  that  case,  Stephens,"  said  Lincoln, 
sadly,  "I  am  guiltless  of  every  drop  of 
blood  that  may  be  shed  from  this  on- 
ward." Thus  in  point  of  fact  the  con- 
ference died  before  It  was  actually 
born.  But  Mr.  Lincoln  was  so  filled 
with  the  idea  that  next  day,  when  he 
had  returned  to  Washington,  he  sub- 
mitted his  two  documents  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet.  Excepting  Mr. 
Seward,  they  could  not  agree  with  him. 
He  said:  "Why,  gentlemen,  how  long 
is  the  war  going  to  last?  It  is  not  go- 
ing to  end  this  side  of  a  hundred  days, 
is  It?  it  is  costing  us  four  millions  a 
day.  There  are  the  four  hundred  mil- 
lions, not  counting  the  loss  of  life  and 
property  in  the  meantime.  But  you  are 
all  against  me,  and  I  will  not  press  the 
matter  upon  you." 

I  have  not  at  any  time  cited  this 
indisputable  fact  of  history  to  attack, 
or  even  to  criticise,  the  policy  of  the 
Confederate  Government,  but  simply 
to  illustrate  the  wise  magnanimity 
and  the  far-reaching  sense  of  justice 
which  distinguished  the  character  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

V. 

Tragedy  herself  hung  over  the  hum- 
ble pallet— for  cradle  he  had  none — on 
which  the  baby  Lincoln  lay;  nestled 
with  him  in  his  mother's  arms;  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  little  grave  in  the 
wildwood  and  attended  him  to  the  fall 
of  the  curtain  in  the  brilliantly  lighted 
Theater  of  the  National  Capital.  "Now 
he  is  with  the  ages,"  said  Stanton  In 
the  gray  dawn  of  the  winter  day  as  the 
stertorous  breathing  ceased  and  the 
great  heart  was  stilled  forever.  His 
life  had  been  an  epic  in  homespun;  his 
death,  like  that  of  Caesar,  beggars  the 
arts  and  resources  of  Melpomene  of  the 
mimic  scene. 

"Within  the  narrow  compass  of  that 
stage-box  that  night,"  says  John  Hay, 
"were  five  human  beings;  the  most  il- 
lustrious of  modern  heroes  crowned 
with  the  most  stupendous  victory  of 
modern  times;  his  beloved  wife,  proud 
and  happy;  two  betrothed  lovers  with 
all  the  promise  of  felicity  that  youth, 
social  position  and  wealth  could  give 
them;  and  a  young  actor,  handsome  as 
Endymion  upon  Latmus,  the  idol  of  his 
little  world.  The  glitter  of  fame,  hap- 
piness and  ease  was  upon  the  entire 
group;  but  in  an  instant  everything 
was  to  be  changed  with  the  blinding 
swiftness  of  enchantment.  Quick  death 
was  to  come  on  the  central  figure  of 
tjhat  company.  *  *  *  Over  all  the  rest 
the  blackest  fates  hovered  menacingly; 
fates  from  which  a  mother  might  pray 
that  kindly  death  would  save  her  chil- 
dren in  their  infancy.  One  was  to  wan- 
der with  the  stain  of  murder  on  his 
soul,  with  the  curses  of  a  world  upon 
his  name,  with  a  price  set  upon  his 
head,  in  frightful  physical  pain,  till  he 
died  a  dog's  death  In  a  burning  bain. 
The  stricken  wife  was  to  pass  the  rest 
of  her  days  in  melancholy  and  mad- 
ness; of  those  two  young  lovers,  one 
was  to  slay  the  other,  and  then  end  his 
life  a  raving  maniac!" 

Had  Lincoln  lived?  In  that  event 
it  Is  quite  certain  that    there  would 


have  been  no  Era  of  Reconstruction, 
with  its  repressive  agencies  and  op- 
pressive** legislation.  If  Lincoln  had 
lived  there  would  have  been  wanting 
to  the  extremism  of  the  time  the 
bloody  cue  of  his  taking  off  to  mount 
the  steeds  and  spur  the  flanks  of  ven- 
geance. For  Lincoln  entertained,  with 
respect  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Union,  the  single  wish  that  the  South- 
ern States — to  use  his  familiar  phrase- 
ology— "should  come  back  home  and 
behave  themselves,"  and,  if  he  had  liyed 


he  would  have  made  this  wish  effect- 
ual as  he  made  everything  effectual  to 
which  he  seriously  addressed  himself. 

His  was  the  genius  of  common  sense. 
Of  admirable  intellectual  aplomb,  he 
sprang  from  a  Virginia  pedigree  and 
was  born  in  Kentucky.  He  knew  all 
about  the  South,  its  institutions,  its  tra- 
ditions and  its  peculiarities.  "If  slavery 
be  not  wrong,"  he  said,  "nothing  is 
wrong,"  but  he  also  said,  and  reiterated 
it  time  and  again,  "I  have  no  prejudice 
against  the  Southern  people.  They  are 
just  what  we  would  be  in  their  situa- 
tion. If  slavery  did  not  now  exist 
among  them  they  would,  not  introduce 
it.  If  it  did  now  exist  among  us,  we 
would  not  instantly  give  it  up." 

His  idea  of  paying  the  South  for  the 
slaves  did  not  by  any  means  originate 
with  the  proposal  he  was  prepared  to 
make  at  Fortress  Monroe.    It  had  been 
all  along  in  his  mind.    He  believed  the 
North  equally  guilty  with  the  South 
for  the  existence  of  slavery.    He  clear- 
ly understood  that    the  Irrepressible 
Conflict  was  a  Conflict  of  systems,  not 
merely  a  sectional  and  partisan  quar- 
rel.   He  was  a  considerate  man,  ab- 
horring proscription.    He    wanted  to 
leave  the  South  no  right  to  claim  that 
the  North,  finding  slave  labor  unremu- 
nerative,  had  sold  its  negroes  to  the 
South  and  then  turned  about  and  by 
force  of  arms  confiscated  what  it  had 
unloaded  at  a  profit.    He  recognized 
slavery  as  property.    In  his  message 
to  Congress  of  December,  1862,  he  pro- 
posed payment  for  the  slaves,  elaborat- 
ing a  scheme  in  detail  and    urging  It 
with  copious  and     cogent  argument. 
"The  people  of  the  South,"  said  he,  ad- 
dressing a  War  Congress  at  that  mo- 
ment in  the  throes  of  bloody  strife  with 
the  South,  "are  not  more  responsible 
for   the   original   introduction   of  this 
property   than  are  the  people  of  the 
North,  and,  when  It  is  remembered  how 
unhesitatingly  we  all  use  cotton  and 
sugar  and  share  the  profits  of  dealing 
in  them,  it  may  not  be  quite  safe  to 
say  that  the  South  has  been  more  re- 


sponsible  than  the  North  for  its  con- 
tinuance." I 

This  is  the)  language  not  only  of 
Justice,  but  of  far-reaching  Statesman- 
ship. 


The  celebration  of  the  Centenary  of 
the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will  not 
be  bounded  by  Sectional  lines  though 
It  will  recall  from  many  points  of  view 
the  Issues  and  incidents  through  which 
bp  p3SS/xl  In  life,  •&?  -rt Vat V,  ',t.  Ww>k 

tory  he  remains  the  foremost  figure.  1 
am  writing  from  4he  Southern  stand- 
point. All  of  us  must  realize  that  the 
years  are  gliding  swiftly  by.,  Only  a 
little  while,  and  there  shall  not  be  one 
man  living  who  saw  service  on  either 
side  of  that  great  struggle.  Its  passions 
long  ago  faded  from  manly  bosoms. 
Meanwhile  It  is  required  of  no  one— 
whichever  flag  he  served  under — 'that 
he  make  renunciations  dishonoring  to 
himself.  Each  may  leave  to  history 
the  casting  of  the  balance  between 
antagonistic  schools  of  thought  and 
opposing  camps  In  action,  where  in 
both  the  esesntials  of  fidelity  and 
courage  were  so  amply  met.  Nor  is  it 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  regret  a  tale 
that  is  told.  The  issues  that  evoked 
the  srtrife  of  sections  are  dead  issues. 
The  conflict,  which  was  thought  to  be 
irreconcilable  and  was  certainly  inevit- 
able, ended  more  than  forty  years  ago. 
It  was  fought  to  its  conclusion  by  fear- 
less and  upright  men.  To  some  the  re* 
suit  was  logical — to  others  it  was  dis- 
appointing—to  all  it  was  final. 

With  respect  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  1 
here,  as  a  Southern  man  and  a  Con- 
federate soldier,  render  unto  Ceasar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  even  as  I 
would  render  unto  God  the  things  that 
are  God's. 

Something  more  than  two  hundred 
and  sixty  years  ago  there  arrived  a) 
the  front  of  affairs  in  England  on« 
Cromwell.  In  the  midst  of  monarch! 
he  made  a  Republic.  It  had  no  prog- 
enitor. It  left  no  heirs-at-law.  It  wa» 
succeeded,  as  it  had  been  preceded,  by 
a  line  of  sovereigns.  But  from  thi 
Commonwealth  of  Cromwell  date  th« 
confirmation  and  the  consolidation  oj 
the  principles  of  liberty  wrung  by  th« 
barons  from  John,  their  unwilling  King. 
From  the  Commonwealth  of  Cromwell 
date  the  grandeur  and  the  power  of  th< 
English  fabric,  the  enlightened  and 
progressive.,  conservatism  of  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution,  the  sturdy  inde- 
pendence of  the  English  people.  "Why 
such  cost  of  blood  and  treasure  foi 
an  interval  of  freedom  so  equivocal  and 
brief  puzzled  the  wisest  men;  remain- 
ed for  ages  a  mystery;  though  it  14 
plain  enough  now  and  was  long  agfl 
conceded,  so  thnt  at  last — dire  rebel 
though  he  was — the  name  of  Crom- 
well, held  in  execration  through  twfl 
centuries,  has  a  place  in  the  history 
of  the  English-speaking  races  along 
with  the  names  of  William  the  Con- 
queror and  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart. 

That  which  it  took  England  two  cen- 
turies to  realize  we  in  America  have 
'demonstrated  within  a  single  genera- 
tion. Northern,  or  Southern,  none  of 
U6  need  fear  that  the  Future  will  fall  to 
vindicate  our  Integrity.  When  those 
are  gone  that  Sought  the  good  fight, 
and  Posterity  comes  to  strike  the  bal- 
ance sheet,  it  will  be  shown  that  the 
maker's  of  the  Constitution  left  the  re- 
lation of  the  States  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  'he  States  open  to  a  double 
"Construction.  It  will  he  told  how  tiie 
mistaken  notion  that  slave  labor  was 
requisite  to  the  profitable  cultivation  of 
Sugar,  rice  and  cotton,  raised  a  para- 
mount property  interest  in  the  South- 
ern section  of' the  Union,  whilst  in  the 
Northern  section,  responding  to  the  im- 
pulse of  modern  thought  and  the  outet  - 
movements  of  mankind,  there  arose  a 
fereat  moral  sentiment  against  slavery. 

'  ilh» 


out  surely  sectlonallr.ing  party  lines, 
was  wrought  to  its  bitter  and  bloody 
conclusion  at  Appomattox. 

The  battle  was  lonx  (hough  unequal. 
Let  us  believe  that  it  was  needful  to 
make  us  a  Nation.  Let  us  look  upon  it 
as  Into  a  mirror,  seeing  not  the  desola- 
tion of  the  past,  but  the  radiance  of  the 
present;  and  in  the  heroes  of  the  New 
North  and  the  New  South  who  contest- 
ed in  generous  rivalry  up  the  fire-swept 
steep  of  El  Caney,  ana  side  by  side  re- 
emblazoned  the  National  character  in 
the  vvater3  about  Corregidor  Island  and 
under  the  walls  of  Cavite,  let  us  behold 
hostages  for  the  old  North  and  the  old 
South  blent  together  In  a  Union  that 
recks  not  of  the  four  points  of  the 
compass  and  long  ago  flung  Its  geog- 
raphy into  the  sea. 


J    WR  I  GHT 


1 5,  1930 


Pected  at  pi„,.  J5  K 

•AJ!  tomorrow. 


VvTuy^XpreSS  Made  Record 
With  Lincoln's  Address 

Plains  from  st  t  r°Sl  the  Wes'"n 
dross  of  ProsirW  r  ,  ina  "Sural  ad- 
carofullv  sXctP  ,LT'°lni  ?"?  h°rse' 
miles  and  a  speed  of  07  'if  bU*  ten 
for  the  1,950  mi^s-or 1 'L v  n^"  h°t,r 
was  made,  says  the  Detroit         ,  S~ 
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PRELIMINARIES  AND  AFTERMATH  OF  THE  FIRST  INAUGURAL 


Ko  official  state  paper  was  ever  prepared  with  more 
care  or  caution  than  the  first  inaugural  address  by  Abra- 
1  am  Lincoln,  yet  few  manuscripts  have  brought  forth 
cuch  a  variety  of  comments  as  to  their  worth  and  intent. 

Ce  >rge  D.  Prentice,  edi  or  of  the  Liuiaville  Journal, 
asked  Lincoln  for  a  copy  of  the  inaugural  which  he  was 
then  writing  in  Springfield.  Lincoln's  reply  to  this  request 
indicates  very  clearly  the  many  revisions  which  the  his- 
toric document  passed  through  before  it  came  to  its  final 
form.  An  excerpt  from  the  letter  follows: 

"Yours  of  the  31st  ult.  requesting  a  copy  of  the  inau- 
gural is  received.  I  have  the  document  blocked  out;  but 
in  the  now  rapidly  shifting  scenes,  I  shall  have  to  hold  it 
subject  to  revision  up  to  near  the  time  of  delivery." 

The  original  draft  was  set  in  type  by  a  friend  whom 
Lincoln  entrusted  with  the  manuscript,  just  before  he  left 
Cpringfield  for  Washington.  A  very  few  were  printed 
and  only  one  is  known  to  have  passed  out  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
possess  ion  up  to  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  address. 

At  least  two  men,  O.  H.  Browning  and  Secretary  Sew- 
ard, are  known  to  have  read  the  document  critically  and 
suggested  some  changes  in  the  wording  of  the  paper,  but 
it  was  Lincoln's  own  composition.  His  purpose  was  not 
changed  and  the  ideas  which  he  was  trying  to  express 
were  not  qualified  by  any  one,  but  a  happier  form  of  ex- 
pression was  suggested  in  some  instances. 

Lincoln  might  have  used  as  a  postscript  to  the  docu- 
ment a  reply  made  to  one  of  his  correspondents  a  year 
before  who  had  pressed  him  for  the  meaning  of  the 
"house  divided"  statement.  He  wrote: 

"Look  it  over  carefullv,  and  conclude  I  meant  all  I  said 
and  did  not  mean  anything  I  did  not  say,  and  you  will 
have  my  meaning." 

This  same  letter  in  the  very  next  sentence  offers  an  ap- 
propriate transition  to  the  aftermath  of  the  inauguration. 
Lincoln,  continuing  the  letter,  advised  his  correspondent 
with  reference  to  the  "house  divided"  question: 

"Douglas  attacked  me  upon  this,  saying  it  was  a  declar- 
ation of  war  between  slave  and  free  states.  You  will  per- 
ceive I  said  no  such  thing,  and  I  assure  you  I  thought  of 
no  such  thing." 

Ey  far  the  most  important  reaction  to  the  first  inau- 
gural which  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  interpretation 
was  given  by  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  March  6,  1861.  His  introductory  state- 
ment follows: 

Reaction  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas 

"I  cannot  assent  to  the  construction  which  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ciingman)  has  placed  upon  the 
President's  inaugural.  I  have  read  it  carefully,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  distinctly  what  the  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration is  to  be.  The  inaugural  is  characterized  by 
ability,  and  by  directness  on  certain  points;  but  with  such 
reservations  and  qualifications  as  require  a  critical  anal- 
ysis to  arrive  at  its  true  construction  on  other  points.  I 
have  made  such  an  analysis,  and  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  a  peace  offering  rather  than  a  war  message. 
Having  examined  it  critically,  I  think  I  can  demonstrate 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  apprehension  which 
l  as  been  spread  through  the  country  that  this  message  is 
rquivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war;  that  it  commits  the 
President  of  the  United  Sta'es  to  recapture  the  forts  in 
the  seceded  States,  aid  to  hold  them  at  all  hazards,  to 
collect  the  revenue  und^r  all  circumstances,  and  to  execute 
the  laws  in  all  the  States,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  cir- 
cumstances that  surround  him.  I  do  not  understand  that 
to  be  the  character  of  the  message.  On  the  contrary,  I 
understand  it  to  contain  a  distinct  pledge  that  the  policy 
of  the  Administration  shall  be  conducted  with  exclusive 
reference  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  our  national  difficul- 
ties. True,  the  President  indicates  a  certain  line  of  policy 
which  he  intends  to  pursue,  so  far  as  it  may  be  consistent 


with  the  peace  of  the  country,  but  he  assures  us  that  this 
policy  will  be  modified  and  changed  whenever  necessary 
to  a  peaceful  solution  of  these  difficulties." 

Press  Dispatches 

New  York,  New  York. — "The  all-absorbing  topic  of  con- 
versation and  speculation  to-night  is,  of  course,  the  inau- 
gural. Republicans  of  all  shades  express  the  utmost  satis- 
faction with  it.  Democrats,  while  denouncing  its  treat- 
ment of  the  Southern  question,  yet  give  the  author  credit 
for  honesty,  firmness  and  patriotic  intentions.  Among 
border  States  men  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  Some 
contend  that  it  will  strengthen  the  Union  sentiment  in 
their  States,  while  others  clamorously  assert  that  it  will 
drive  them  out  in  less  than  a  month.  Any  one  familiar  with 
Mr.  Lincoln's  style  will  at  once  concede  that  the  form  and 
substance  of  the  inaugural  is  of  his  own  conception  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  is  now  positively  known,  indeed,  that 
in  its  preparation  he  was  not  assisted  by  any  one.  This 
independence  of  thought  and  action  argues  well  for  the 
future  in  the  eyes  of  His  friends." 

New  York,  New  York — "Conservative  Democrats  say 
that  Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugural,  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  regardirg  slavery  in 
States,  means  peace,  and  that  it  will  hold  the  border  slave 
States  with  anything  like  forbearance  on  the  part  of 
Lincoln  toward  the  seceding  States.  Colonel  Burnett,  of 
Kentucky,  says  the  inaugural  means  war.  General  Ham- 
ilton of  Texas,  says  he  feels  sad.  Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Illinois, 
hardly  knows  what  to  think.  Mr.  Spauld.ng  of  New  York, 
speaks  equivocally.  Senator  Green,  of  Missouri,  has  no 
opinion  to  express  about  it.  A  prominent  M.ssourian  also 
says  every  Union  Man  must  l.ke  its  sentiments.  New 
Yorkers  say  the  idea  of  'No  boodshed  and  yet  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law'  is  ben  owed  from  his  predecessor." 

Buffalo,  New  York. — "A  more  difficult  task  was  never 
imposed  upon  living  man — the  production  of  a  document 
which  should  satisfy  the  Union  sentiment  of  the  country 
in  the  present  crisis,  and  at  the  same  time  not  afford  addi- 
tional fuel  to  the  glowing  flames  of  secession  and  revolu- 
tion." 

Louisville,  Kentucky. — "In  this  city  the  Union  men  .ire 
rather  favorably  impressed  but  the  sympathizers  with  tho 
Southern  Confederacy  think  it  a  declaration  of  war." 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina.— "The  inaugural  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  Unionists.  They  think  it  docs  well  for 
Lincoln  though  they  do  not  approve  of  all  of  it.  The  dis- 
unionists  are  dissatisfied  with  it." 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  —  "The  papers  generally 
view  the  inaugural  as  a  mild,  though  firm,  expression  of 
lofty  manliness." 

Washington — "Mr.  Weed  is  delighted  and  even  Mr. 
Wigfall  publicly  declares  it  a  most  able  paper.  Its  con- 
ciliatory tone  and  frank  outspoken  declaration  of  lovalty 
to  the  whole  country  captured  the  hearts  of  many  here- 
tofore opposed  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  Its  firm  enunciation  of  pur- 
pose to  fulfil  his  oath,  to  maintain  the  Constitution  and 
laws  challenges  universal  respect." 

Chicago,  Illinois. — "No  document  can  be  found  among 
American  state  papers  embodying  more  wisdom  ana 
higher  patriotism." 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. — "Discreditable  and  un- 
worthy of  the  Presidmf.  A  weak  declaration  of  war 
against  the  seceded  states.  A  tiger's  claw  concealed  under 
a  fur  of  Sewardism." 

Vicksburg,  Mississippi. — "It  is  regarded  unfavorably 
and  generally  considered  a  silly  production." 

Montgomery.  A'nbama. — "Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugural  ad- 
dress is  regn'-d^d  here  «\s  a  virtual  declaration  of  war 
against  seceding  states." 


June  26,  1939 


Library  of  Congres'- 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D-ar  Sir; 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  foundation  is 
preparing  data  to  be  used  as  source  material  in 
the  painting  of  a  picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
being  sworn  into  office  by  Chief  Justice  '^'aney. 

There  are  three  questions  on  -which  we 
need  authoritative  statements; 

1.  Was  it  nece  sary  for  the  President  to  hold 
up  his  right  hand  upon  being  sworn  in  if  his  left 
hand  was  already  resting  or.  the  ^ible? 

2.  Who  was  supposed  to  hold  the  *Ible  or  did 
it  rest  upon  the  table  ot  the  time? 

3.  Did  the  Chief  Justice  himself  hold  up  his 
own  right  hand  while  swe -ring  in  the  President? 

Thanking  you  for  any  help  you  may  be 
able  to  send  us,  ieaare 

Tours  very  truly, 


LAW  i AS 


Director 


PHILIP  R.  BAKER 
LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER,  U.  S.  N.,  RETIRED 
633  TWIN  PALMS  DRIVE 
SAN  GABRIEL,  CALIFORNIA 

16  August  1939 


Mr.  H.  E.  Barker, 
Loa  Angeles, 
California 

My  dear  Mr.  Barker, 

Thank  you  for  recalling  me  and  my  Lincoln 
heirlooms  in  connection  with  a  possiblesale;  but 
I  do  not,  at  present,  feel  inclined  to  sell  my 
copy  of  the  proof  sheets  of  the  First  Inaugural. 
It  has  been  my  idea  to  turn  my  things  over  tomy 
son  as  they  were  turned  over  to  me  -  except  perhaps 
this  one,  whieh  has  some  slight  historic  value.  At 
present  I  contemplate  yielding  it  finally  to  some 
institution  -  such  as  the  Huntington  or  Congressional 
libraries.    The  other  things  are  more  personal  and  at 
the  same  time  have  less  real  value. 

Should  be  glad  to  see  you  again.  Did  you  read  the 
book  "Why  Was  Lincoln  Murdered?"      Excellent  history 
and  a  pretty  good  detective  story,  even  though  the 
author  carefully  avoids  saying  he  has  proved  anything 
definitely. 


Sincerely  yours, 


L 
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THE  LITTLE  STUDIO 


2127  Ni"  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


/ 


October  1,  X9k0 


Trances  M»  Stewart 
Bio  Little  Studio 
2127  H.  Charles  St. 
Baltimore,  littyland 

pin  mm 


Thank  you  very  much  for  calling 
to  our  attention  the  copy  of  the  Clipper  Extra 
for  Monday  afternoon  Jferch  h,  1861. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  several  of 
these  contemporary  news  sheets  carrying  the  in- 
augural address,  I  do  not  think  ve  would  care  to 
acquire  another. 


Very  truly  yours, 


IAV:BB 


Mvtetar 


L 


incolnmAore 
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Printing  Lincoln's  Inaugural  Address 


Editor's  Note:  Following  Abraham  Lincoln's  inauguration  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  a  special  session  of  the  Senate  met  on 
Wednesday,  March  6,  1861.  At  this  session  Senator  James  Dixon,  a 
Republican  from  Connecticut,  offered  the  following  resolution:  "Re- 
solved, that  there  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  the  usual  number 
of  copies  of  the  inaugural  address  of  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

The  Senate,  by  unanimous  consent,  proceeJed  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. This  motion  to  print  the  inaugural  speech  of  the  President 
was  a  most  unusual  procedure.  Likely,  the  real  reason  for  the  motion 
was  to  give  the  political  friends  of  the  President  an  opportunity  to 
expound  the  views  of  Lincoln  as  set  forth  in  his  paper.  This  motion 
led  to  a  debate  that  lasted  two  days.  The  Southern  senators  professed 
to  read  in  Lincoln's  inaugural  a  declaration  of  war  and  this  con- 
tention was  vigorously  expressed  by  Senator  Thomas  L.  Clingman,  a 
Democrat  from  North  Carolina.  Finally,  on 
March  8,  1861,  the  Dixon  resolution  to  print 
the  inaugural  was  adopted. 

Throughout  the  long  debate  Senator-  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  a  Democrat  from  Illinois,  as- 
sumed a  surprising  position  by  declaring  that 
Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugural  was  not  equivalent 
to  a  war  declaration,  rather  that  it  would  lead 
to  a  peaceful  solution  of  our*  national  dif- 
ficulties. His  speech  (Monaghan  No.  96) 
follows  : 

"Mr.  President:  I  cannot  assent  to 
the  construction  which  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Clingman] 
has  placed  upon  the  President's  in- 
augural. I  have  read  it  carefully, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  distinct- 
ly what  the  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration is  to  be.  The  inaugural  is 
characterized  by  ability,  and  by  di- 
rectness on  certain  points;  but  with 
such  reservations  and  qualifications 
as  require  a  critical  analysis  to  ar- 
rive at  its  true  construction  on  other 
points.  I  have  made  such  an  analy- 
sis, and  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  a  peace  offering  rather  than  a 
war  message.  Having  examined  it 
critically,  I  think  I  can  demonstrate 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
apprehension  which  has  been  spread 
through  the  country  that  this  mes- 
sage is  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  war;  that  it  commits  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  recap- 
ture the  forts  in  the  seceded  States, 
and  to  hold  them  at  all  hazards,  to 
collect  the  revenue  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  to  execute  the  laws  in 
all  the  States,  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  circumstances  that  surround 
him.  I  do  not  understand  that  to  be 
the  character  of  the  message.  On 
the  contrary,  I  understand  it  to  con- 
tain a  distinct  pledge  that  the  policy 

of  the  Administration  shall  be  conducted  with  exclusive 
reference  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  our  national  difficul- 
ties. True,  the  President  indicates  a  certain  line  of  policy 
which  he  intends  to  pursue,  so  far  as  it  may  be  consistent 
with  the  peace  of  the  country,  but  he  assures  us  that 
this  policy  will  be  modified  and  changed  whenever  neces- 
sary to  a  peaceful  solution  of  these  difficulties. 

"The  address  is  not  as  explicit  as  I  could  desire  on 
certain  points;  on  certain  other  points  it  is  explicit.  The 
message  is  explicit  and  certain  upon  the  point  that  the 
President  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  interfere  with 
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the  institution  of  slavery  within  the  States  —  is  specific 
upon  the  point  that  he  will  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  give  a  faithful  execution  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves  —  is  explicit  upon 
the  point  that  he  will  not  oppose  such  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  settle 
the  slavery  question  and  restore  peace  to  the  country. 
Then,  it  proceeds  to  indicate  a  line  of  policy  for  his 
Administration.  He  declares  that,  in  view  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws,  the  Union  remains  unbroken.  I  do  not 
suppose  any  man  can  deny  the  proposition,  that  in  con- 
templation of  law,  the  Union  re- 
mains intact,  no  matter  what  the 
fact  may  be.  There  may  be  a  separa- 
tion de  facto,  temporary  or  perma- 
nent, as  the  sequel  may  prove;  but, 
in  contemplation  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws,  the  Union  does  remain 
unbroken.  I  think  no  one  can  deny 
the  correctness  of  the  proposition, 
as  a  constitutional  principle.  Let  us 
go  further  and  see  what  there  is 
in  the  address  that  is  supposed  to 
pledge  the  President  to  a  coercive 
policy.  He  says:  'I  shall  take  care, 
as  the  Constitution  itself  expressly 
enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of 
the  Union  be  faithfully  executed  in 
all  the  States.'  This  declaration  is 
relied  upon  as  a  conclusive  evidence 
that  coercion  is  to  be  used  in  the 
seceding  States;  but  take  the  next 
sentence:  'Doing  this  I  deem  to  be 
only  a  simple  duty  on  my  part.  I 
shall  perform  it,  so  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable, unless'  —  unless  what?  Let 
us  see  what  the  condition  is  on  the 
happening  of  which  he  will  not  en- 
force the  laws  — 'unless  my  rightful 
masters,  the  American  people,  shall 
withhold  the  requisite  means,  or  in 
some  other  authoritative  manner  di- 
rect the  contrary.' 

"This  condition,  on  which  he  will 
not  enforce  the  laws  in  the  seceding 
States,  is  not  as  explicit  as  I  could 
desire.  When  he  alludes  to  his  'right- 
ful masters,  the  American  people,' 
I  suppose  he  means  the  action  of 
Congress  in  withholding  the  requi- 
site means.  Query:  Does  he  wish 
to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the 
existing  laws  confer  upon  him  'the 
requisite  means?'  or,  does  he  mean 
to  say  that  inasmuch  as  the  existing  laws  do  not  confer 
the  requisite  means,  he  cannot  execute  the  laws  in  the 
seceding  States  unless  those  means  shall  be  conferred 
by  Congress  ?  The  language  employed  would  seem  to 
imply  that  the  President  was  referring  to  the  future 
action  of  Congress  as  necessary  to  give  him  the  requi- 
site means  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  in  the  seced- 
ing States.  Doubtless  the  President  was  not  uninformed 
of  the  fact  that  his  friends  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  prepared  a  force  bill,  conferring  these 
requisite   means   to   coerce   obedience   in   the  seceding 
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States,  and  that  that  bill  was  defeated  in  the  House. 
He  must  be  aware,  historically,  that  in  1832,  General 
Jackson  deemed  additional  legislation  necessary  to  en- 
force the  revenue  laws  at  Charleston,  and  that  a  force 
bill  was  then  passed,  which  expired  by  its  own  limitation 
in  a  short  time,  I  think  two  years,  and  is  not  now  in 
force.  Does  Mr.  Lincoln  consider  that  he  has  any  more 
power  to  coerce  the  collection  of  the  revenue  in  Charles- 
ton harbor  without  further  legislation  than  General 
Jackson  had  in  1832?  When  he  pledges  himself  to  collect 
the  revenue  and  to  enforce  the  laws  in  those  States, 
unless  Congress  withholds  the  requisite  means  to  enable 
him  to  do  so,  is  he  not  to  be  understood  that  whether 
he  does  enforce  them  or  not  depends  upon  the  future 
action  of  Congress?  I  think  that  is  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  his  language. 

"In  a  subsequent  paragraph  he  says:  'The  power  con- 
fided to  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess 
the  property  and  places  belonging  to  the  Government, 
and  to  collect  the  duties  and  imposts.'  What  power?  Does 
he  mean  that  which  has  been  confided,  or  that  which 
may  be  confided?  Does  he  mean  that  he  will  exercise 
the  power  unless  Congress  directs  the  contrary,  or  that 
he  will  exercise  it  when  Congress  confers  it?  I  regret 
that  this  clause  is  understood  by  some  persons  as  mean- 
ing that  the  President  will  use  the  whole  military  force 
of  the  country  to  recapture  the  forts,  and  other  places, 
which  have  been  seized  without  the  assent  of  Congress. 
If  such  was  his  meaning,  he  was  unfortunate  in  the 
selection  of  words  to  express  the  idea.  He  does  not  say 
that  he  will  recapture  or  retake,  hold  and  occupy  the 
forts  and  other  places.  Nor  does  he  say  that  he  will 
recommend  to  Congress  to  furnish  him  men  and  money 
for  such  a  purpose;  but  'the  power  confided  to  me  will 
be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and 
places  belonging  to  the  Government.'  To  say  the  least 
of  it,  this  is  equivocal  language.  I  am  not  going  to  con- 
demn him  for  it;  my  present  object  is  not  to  censure, 
but  to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the  inaugural,  in 
order  to  learn  whether  the  Administration  is  committed 
to  an  aggressive  policy,  which  must  inevitably  involve 
us  in  civil  war,  or  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  our  national 
troubles.  He  says  further,  'but  beyond  what  may  be 
necessary  for  these  objects,  there  will  be  no  invasion, 
no  using  of  force  against  or  among  the  people  anywhere.' 
He  will  use  the  power  confided  to  him  to  hold,  occupy, 
and  possess  the  forts  and  other  property,  and  to  collect 
the  revenue;  but  beyond  these  objects  he  will  not  use 
that  power.  I  am  unable  to  understand  the  propriety  of 
the  distinction  between  enforcing  the  revenue  laws  and 
all  other  laws.  If  it  is  his  duty  to  enforce  the  revenue 
laws,  why  is  it  not  his  duty  to  enforce  the  other  laws 
of  the  land?  What  right  has  he  to  say  that  he  will 
enforce  those  laws  that  enable  him  to  raise  revenue,  to 
levy  and  collect  these  taxes  from  the  people,  and  that 
he  will  not  enforce  the  laws  which  protect  the  rights 
of  persons  and  property  to  the  extent  that  the  Constiu- 
tion  confers  the  power  in  those  States?  I  reject  the  dis- 
tinction; it  cannot  be  justified  in  law  or  in  morals.  If 
taxes  are  to  be  collected,  and  the  revenue  laws  are  to 
be  enforced,  the  laws  that  afford  protection,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  taxes,  must  also  be  enforced. 

"The  next  paragraph  is  also  objectionable.  I  will  read 

it: 

'Where  hostility  to  the  United  States  in  any  interior  locality  shall 
be  so  ureat  and  universal  as  to  prevent  competent  resident  citizens 
from  holding  the  federal  offices,  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  force 
obnoxious  strangers  among  the  people  for  that  object.  While  the 
strict  legal  right  may  exist  in  the  government  to  enforce  the  exercise 
of  these  offices,  the  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  so  irritating,  and  so 
nearly  impracticable  withal,  I  deem  it  better  to  forego,  for  the  time, 
the  uses  of  such  offices.' 

"I  rejoice  to  know  that  he  will  not  attempt  to  force 
obnoxious  strangers  to  hold  office  in  the  interior  places 
where  public  sentiment  is  hostile;  but  why  draw  the 
distinction  between  'interior  localities'  and  exterior 
places?  Why  the  distinction  between  the  States  in  the 
interior  and  those  upon  the  sea-board?  If  he  has  the  power 
in  the  one  case,  he  has  it  in  the  other;  if  it  be  his  duty  in 
one  case,  it  is  his  duty  in  the  other.  There  is  no  provision 
of  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  which  authorizes  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  places  upon  the  sea-board  and  the 
places  in  the  interior. 

"This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  another  clause 


in  the  message  which  I  deem  the  most  important  of  all, 
and  the  key  to  his  entire  policy.  I  rejoiced  when  I  read 
this  declaration,  and  I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  it  especially,  as  showing  conclusively  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  stands  pledged  to  that  policy  which  will  lead 
to  a  peaceful  solution,  and  against  every  policy  that 
leads  to  the  contrary.  I  will  read  the  paragraph: 

'The  course  here  indicated  will  be  followed,  unless  current  events 
and  experience  shall  show  a  modification  or  change  to  be  proper, 
and  in  every  case  and  exigency  my  best  discretion  will  be  exercised 
according  to  the  circumstances  actually  existing,  and  with  a  view  and 
hope  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  national  troubles  and  the  restor- 
ation of  fraternal  sympathies  and  affections.' 

"After  indicating  the  line  of  policy  which  he  would 
pursue,  if  consistent  with  the  peace  of  the  country,  he 
tells  us  emphatically  that  that  course  will  be  followed 
unless  modifications  and  changes  should  be  necessary  to 
a  peaceful  solution  of  the  national  troubles,  and  if  in 
any  case  or  exigency  a  change  of  policy  should  be  neces- 
sary, it  will  be  made  'with  a  view  and  hope  of  a  peace- 
ful solution.'  In  other  words,  if  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  leads  to  a  peaceful  solution,  it  is  to  be  collected; 
if  the  abandonment  of  that  policy  is  necessary  to  a  peace- 
ful solution,  the  revenue  is  not  to  be  collected;  if  the 
recapture  of  Fort  Moultrie  would  tend  to  a  peaceful 
solution,  he  stands  pledged  to  recapture  it;  if  the  re- 
capture would  tend  to  violence  and  war,  he  is  pledged 
not  to  recapture  it;  if  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  in 
the  seceding  States  would  tend  to  facilitate  a  peaceful 
solution,  he  is  pledged  to  their  enforcement;  if  the  omis- 
sion to  enforce  those  laws  would  best  facilitate  peace, 
he  is  pledged  to  omit  to  enforce  them;  if  maintaining 
possession  of  Fort  Sumter  would  facilitate  peace,  he 
stands  pledged  to  retain  its  possession;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  abandonment  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  would  facilitate  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion, he  is  pledged  to  abandon  the  fort  and  withdraw 
the  troops. 

"Sir,  this  is  the  only  construction  that  I  can  put  upon 
this  clause.  If  this  be  not  the  true  interpretation,  for 
what  purpose  was  it  inserted?  The  line  of  policy  that  he 
had  indicated  was  stated  vaguely;  but  there  is  not  a 
pledge  to  use  coercion;  there  is  not  a  pledge  to  retain 
a  fort;  there  is  not  a  pledge  to  recapture  an  arsenal; 
there  is  not  a  pledge  to  collect  revenue;  there  is  not  a 
pledge  to  enforce  the  laws  unless  there  is  attached  to 
each  the  condition;  and  the  condition  is,  that  he  will  do 
it  only  when  that  course  tends  to  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  national  troubles,  and  that  he  will  not  do  it  in 
any  case  where  it  does  not  tend  to  a  peaceful  solution. 

"I  submit,  then,  to  the  Senator  whether  the  friends 
of  peace  have  not  much  to  rejoice  at  in  the  inaugural 
address  of  the  President.  It  is  a  much  more  conservative 
document  than  I  had  anticipated.  It  is  a  much  more 
pacific  and  conciliatory  paper  than  I  had  expected.  I 
would  not  venture  the  expression  of  an  opinion  upon 
it  on  hearing  it  delivered,  until  I  had  carefully  examined 
and  analyzed  it.  After  examination,  I  am  clearly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Administration  stands  pledged  by  the 
inaugural  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  all  our  difficulties,  to 
do  no  act  that  leads  to  war,  and  to  change  its  policy 
just  so  often  and  whenever  a  change  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  peace. 

"So  much,  sir  for  the  policy  of  the  Administration. 
Now  a  few  words  upon  the  President's  views  of  the 
causes  of  the  present  difficulties  and  the  remedies  for 
those  difficulties.  In  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself  and 
to  his  usual  course  of  argument,  he  proceeds  to  show, 
first,  what  did  not  produce  the  trouble.  Let  us  see  what 
did  not  do  it: 

'All  profess  to  be  content  in  the  Union,  if  all  constitutional  rights 
can  be  maintained.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  any  right,  plainly  written 
in  the  Constitution,  has  been  denied?  I  think  not.  Happily  the 
human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  no  party  can  reach  to  the  audacity 
of  doing  this.  Think,  if  you  can,  of  a  single  instance  in  which  a 
plainly-written  provision  of  the  Constitution  has  ever  been  denied. 
If,  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  a  majority  should  deprive  a  minor- 
ity of  any  clearly-written  constitutional  right,  it  might,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  justify  revolution  ;  certainly  would  if  such  right  were 
a  vital  one.   But  such   is  not  our  cil.se.' 

"Here  we  are  told  that  these  difficulties  have  not  prown 
out  of  the  violation  of  any  express  provision  of  the 
Constitution;  they  have  not  arizen  from  the  denial  of 
any  right  guarantied  by  an  express  provision.  He  then 
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proceeds  to  show  that  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Here 
it  is: 

'But  no  organic  law  can  ever  be  framed  with  a  provision  speci- 
fically applicable  to  every  question  which  may  occur  in  practical 
administration.  No  foresight  can  anticipate,  nor  any  document  of 
reasonable  length  contain  express  provisions  for  all  possible  questions. 
Shall  fugitives  from  labor  be  surrendered  by  national  or  by  State 
authority"  The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  say.  May  Congress 
prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories?  The  Constitution  does  not  ex- 
pressly say.  Must  Congress  protect  slavery  in  the  Territories?  The 
Constitution  does  not  expressly  say.  From  questions  of  this  class 
spring  all  our  constitutional  controversies,  and  we  divide  upon  them 
into  majorities  and  minorities.' 

"  'From  questions  of  this  class  spring'  all  our  troubles. 
What  class?  The  attempt  of  Congress  to  exercise  power 
on  the  slavery  question  where  there  is  no  'express'  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  conferring  the  power;  the 
attempt  on  the  one  side  to  prohibit  slavery,  and  the  attempt 
on  the  other  side  to  protect  it,  v^here  there  is  no  'express' 
provision  authorizing  either  —  these  are  the  causes  of  our 
present  troubles,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
President.  The  causes  are  to  be  traced  to  the  absence 
of  any  constitutional  provision  defining  the  extent  of 
the  power  of  Congress  over  this  subject.  If  the  Presi- 
dent has  stated  the  causes  of  our  difficulties  fairly  and 
truly;  if  they  all  arise  from  the  absence  of  a  constitu- 
tional provision  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories, what  is  the  remedy?  The  remedy  must  be  to 
adopt  an  amendment  that  will  make  an  express  constitu- 
tional provision  on  the  subject.  The  absence  of  such  a 
provision  being  the  cause,  the  supplying  of  such  a  pro- 
vision must  be  the  remedy.  Hence  the  President  has 
demonstrated  with  great  clearness  and  force  the  absolute 
necessity  of  such  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  will  define  and  settle  the  question 
whether  or  not  Congress  has  the  power  to  prohibit  slav- 
ery; whether  or  not  it  has  the  power  to  protect  slavery; 
whether  or  not  it  has  the  power  to  legislate  on  the 
subject  at  all.  He  gives  us  to  understand  that  there 
will  never  be  peace  until  that  question  is  settled;  it 
cannot  be  settled  except  by  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution; and  hence  he  proceeds  to  tell  us  how  such  amend- 
ments can  be  obtained.  He  tells  us  that  these  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  may  be  obtained  in  either  of 
the  modes  prescribed  in  the  instrument:  the  one  where 
Congress  takes  the  initiative,  as  we  did  the  other  day, 
and  submits  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  States; 
the  other  is  where  the  States  take  the  initiative,  and 
demand  a  national  convention  to  amend  the  Constitution. 

"The  President  says  that  he  prefers  a  national  con- 
vention as  the  most  appropriate  mode,  but  he  has  no 
insuperable  objections  to  the  other  mode,  and  he  will 
not  oppose,  but  gives  us  to  understand  he  will  favor  the 
ratification  by  the  States  of  the  amendment  already 
proposed  prohibiting  any  future  amendment  whereby 
Congress  may  be  authorized  to  interfere  with  slavery 
in  the  States.  He  assigns  for  his  preference  for  a  national 
convention  a  very  plausible,  in  fact  a  very  satisfactory 
reason.  It  is  that  if  Congress  originated  the  amendments 
it  might  not  devise  such  as  the  people  would  like,  whereas  if 
you  allow  the  people  to  take  the  initiative,  they  will 
make  such  amendments  as  they  want.  The  President 
stands  pledged  by  his  inaugural  'to  allow  the  people  to 
devise  their  own  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  not 
to  interfere  with,  but  rather  to  favor  their  adoption, 
whatever  they  may  be.' 

"What  is  the  inference  from  all  this?  Inasmuch  as  all 
our  troubles  arise  from  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  slavery  without  the  sanction  of  an 
express  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  counter 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  protect  slavery  with- 
out an  express  provision  of  the  Constitution  authorizing 
it,  therefore  such  an  amendment  must  be  made  as  will  settle 
the  slavery  question  by  an  express  provision  and  he  will 
not  oppose  the  amendment.  Hence  we  are  authorized  to 
infer  that  if  the  people  do  originate  such  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  as  will  settle  the  slavery  question  — 
even  if  the  settlement  be  repugnant  to  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  party,  in  violation  of  the  Chicago  plat- 
form, and  against  the  right  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  Territories,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  adminis- 
tration will  not  oppose,  but  favor  it. 

"What  more  can  be  asked?  If  the  people,  when  they 
come  to  amend  the  Constitution,  shall  determine  that 


Congress  shall  have  no  power  upon  the  subject  of  slavery 
anywhere,  except  to  surrender  fugitive  slaves  and  to 
prohibit  the  African  slave  trade,  Mr.  Lincoln  will  not 
oppose  it.  If  the  people  shall  say  that  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  protect  slavery  everywhere  in  the 
Territories,  Mr.  Lincoln  is  pledged  not  to  oppose  that. 
If  the  people  shall  say  in  their  amendment  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
Territories,  Mr.  Lincoln  is  pledged  not  to  oppose  that. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  shall  say  that  they  are 
in  favor  of  the  Crittenden  proposition  dividing  the  ter- 
ritory by  a  geographical  line  on  the  principle  of  an 
equitable  partition,  Mr.  Lincoln  says  he  will  not  oppose 
that.  He  is  in  favor  of  such  amendments  as  will  settle 
the  question  forever,  by  an  express  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  and  he  leaves  the  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives to  devise  what  those  amendments  shall  be, 
and  he  will  accept  them  cheerfully,  and  not  throw  any 
obstructions  in  the  way  of  their  adoption. 

"Taking  these  two  propositions  together,  I  find  much 
cause  for  hope,  for  encouragement,  in  this  inaugural. 
First,  his  policy  will  be  peaceful  and  not  aggressive;  he 
will  do  no  act  that  tends  to  collision,  but  will  modify 
his  course  always  with  the  view  and  the  hope  of  a 
peaceful  solution;  and,  second,  inasmuch  as  the  diffi- 
culties arise  out  of  the  absence  of  an  express  provision 
on  the  slavery  question,  he  will  favor  such  measures  as 
will  enable  the  people  to  settle  that  question  by  an  ex- 
press provision  in  the  Constitution. 

"Now,  sir,  far  be  it  from  me  to  intimate  that  the 
President,  in  these  recommendations,  has  not  been  faith- 
ful to  the  principles  of  his  party,  as  well  as  to  the 
honor  and  safety  of  his  country.  Whatever  departure 
from  party  platforms  he  has  made  in  these  recommenda- 
tions should  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  patriotism,  and 
not  an  act  of  infidelity.  In  my  opinion,  if  I  have  under- 
stood the  inaugural  aright,  he  has  sunk  the  partisan 
in  the  patriot,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all 
conservative  men  to  that  extent.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
inferred  from  anything  that  I  have  said  or  have  omitted 
to  say,  that  I  have  any  political  sympathy  with  his  ad- 
ministration, or  that  I  expect  that  any  contingency  can 
happen  in  which  I  may  be  identified  with  it.  I  expect  to 
oppose  his  administration  with  all  my  energy  on  those 
great  principles  which  have  separated  parties  in  former 
times;  but  on  this  one  question,  that  of  preserving  the 
Union  by  a  peaceful  solution  of  our  present  difficulties  — 
that  of  preventing  any  future  difficulties  by  such  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  as  will  settle  the  ques- 
tion by  an  express  provision  —  if  I  understand  his  true 
intent  and  meaning,  I  am  with  him. 

"Mr.  President,  if  the  result  shall  prove  that,  I  have 
put  a  wrong  construction  on  the  inaugural,  I  shall  de- 
plore the  consequences  which  a  belligerent  and  aggres- 
sive policy  may  inflict  upon  our  beloved  country,  with- 
out being  responsible  in  any  degree  for  the  disasters 
and  calamities  which  may  follow.  I  believe  I  have  placed 
upon  it  its  true  interpretation.  I  know  I  have  put  the 
patriotic  construction  on  it.  I  believe  the  action  of  the 
President  will  justify  that  construction.  I  will  never 
relinquish  that  belief  and  hope  until  he  shall  have  done 
such  acts  as  render  it  impossible  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  country  and  the  unity  of  the  States.  Sir,  this 
Union  cannot  be  preserved  by  war.  It  cannot  be  cemented 
by  blood.  It  can  only  be  preserved  by  peaceful  means. 
And  when  our  present  troubles  shall  have  been  settled, 
future  difficulties  can  only  be  prevented  by  constitutional 
amendments  which  will  put  an  end  to  all  controversy  by 
express  provision.  These  remedies  and  preventatives 
have  been  clearly  marked  out  by  the  President  in  his 
inaugural.  All  I  ask  is  that  his  Administration  shall 
adhere  to  them  and  carry  them  out  in  good  faith.  Let 
this  be  done,  and  all  who  join  in  the  good  work  will 
deserve  and  they  will  receive  the  applause  and  approba- 
tion of  a  grateful  country.  No  partisan  advantage  can 
be  taken,  no  political  capital  should  be  made,  out  of  a 
generous  act  of  noble  patriotism.  While  I  expect  to  op- 
pose the  Administration  upon  all  the  political  issues 
of  the  day,  I  trust  I  shall  never  hesitate  to  do  justice 
to  those  who,  by  their  devotion  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union,  show  that  they  love  their  country  more 
than  their  party." 
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Stephen  A.  Douglas  Publications 

A  survey  of  our  collateral  material  reveals  that  the  Foundation 
has  forty-two  printed  publications  of  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas' 
addresses,  speeches,  remarks  and  letters.  This  check  list  does  not 
contain  the  publications  issued  in  1X58  and  I860  relative  to  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates.  Another  file,  not  included  in  this  com- 
pilation, might  be  labeled  "Publications  About  Douglas." 

A  catalogue  of  the  Foundation's  collection  follows: 

Speech/of /Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglass,  of  Illinois, /on/ 
The  Annexation  of  Texas: /Delivered/ In  The  House  of 
Representatives,  January  6,  1845  (Caption  Title). 
Pamphlet,  5%  x8%,  7  pp. 

Speech/of /Hon.  S.  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois/on/The  War 
With  Mexico, /and/The  Boundary  of  The  Rio  Grande./ 
Delivered/In  The  Senate  of  The  United  States,  Tuesday, 
February  1,  1848/Washington:/Printed  At  The  Congres- 
sional Globe  Office/1848  (Cover  Title). 
Pamphlet,  5%  x  9,  15  pp. 

Speech/of /Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois, /On  The /Territorial 
Question. /Delivered   In   Senate   of  The   United  States, 
March  13  and  14,  1850/ Washington :   Printed  By  John 
T.  Towers./ 1850.  (Cover  Title). 
Pamphlet,  5%  x  9,  31  pp. 

Speech/of/Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas, /On  The/"Meas- 
ures  of  Adjustment,"/ Delivered  In  The  City  Hall,  Oc- 
tober 23,  1850.  (Caption  Title). 
Pamphlet  5%  x8%,  16  pp.,  Gideon  &  Co.,  printers. 

Address/Of  The/Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas, /At  The/ 
Annual  Fair/ Of  The /New  York  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety,/Held  At  Rochester,  September,  1851./ Albany :  C. 
Van  Benthuysen,  printer,  407  Broadway./ 1851  (Title 
Page). 

Pamphlet,  5%  x  9%,  41  pp. 

Welcome  To  Kossuth. /Remarks/Of /Hon.  Stephen  A. 
Douglas, /On  The/Joint  Resolution  Welcoming  Governor 
Kossuth. /Delivered /In  The  Senate  Of  The  United  States, 
December  11,  1851./ Washington:  Printed  At  The  Con- 
gressional Globe  Office./ 1851  (Cover  Page). 
Pamphlet,  5%  x  9,  7  pp. 

Remarks /Of/ Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois, /Upon/The  Reso- 
lution Declaring  The  Compromise /Measures  To  Be  A 
Definitive  Adjust- /ment  Of  All  Questions  Grow-/ing  Out 
Of  Domestic/Slavery/Delivered  In  The  Senate  Of  The 
United  States,  December  23,  1851/Washington:/Printed 
By  Jno.  T.  Towers/1851  (Cover  Title). 
Pamphlet,  51/2x81/2,  15  pp. 

Speeches/of /Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois, /At  The/Demo- 
cratic Festival,  At  Jackson  Hall, /January  8,  1852. /And 
At/The  Congressional  Banquet  To  Kossuth,  January  7, 
1852/ (Caption  Title). 
Pamphlet,  5%  x  9,  8  pp. 

Speech/of/Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas, /of  Illinois, /Deliv- 
ered in  Richmond,  Virginia,  July  9,  1852.  (Caption  Title). 
Pamphlet,  5%  x8V2,  8  pp. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Springfield  Scott  Club  Lincoln  replied  to 
Douglas'   Richmond   Speech.   August  14,   26,  1852. 

Oration/Of  The/Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,/On  The/ 
Inauguration  Of  The  Jackson  Statue,/ At  The/ City  of 
Washington, /January  8,   1853/ Washington: /Printed  by 
Lemuel  Towers./1853  (Cover  Title). 
Pamphlet,  5M  x  8%,  16  pp. 

(Sp)eech/of/Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois, /on/The  Monroe 
Doctrine. /Delivered  In  The  Senate  Of  The  United  States, 
February  14,  1853  (Caption  Title). 
Pamphlet,  5%  x  9,  8  pp. 

River  And  Harbor  Improvements. /Letter/of /Senator 
Douglas/To/Governor  Matteson,  of  Illinois  (Caption 
Title). 

Pamphlet,  5%  x  9,  8  pp. 
January  2,  1854. 

The/Nebraska/Question/Comprising/Speeches  In  The 
United  States  Senate/By/Mr.  Douglas  (And  Seven 
Others) /Together  With/The  History  Of  The  Missouri 
Compromise/ Daniel  Webster's  Memorial  In  Regard  to 


it  —  History  of /The  Annexation  of  Texas  —  The  Organi- 
zation of/Oregon  Territory  —  And  The  Compromises  of 
1850/Redfield/llO  and  112  Nassau  Street,  New  York/ 
1854  (Cover  Title). 
Book,  6Vi  x  9%,  119  pp. 

Pages  35  to  36  contain  Mr.  Douglas'  Report  In  The  United  States 
Senate,  January  4,  1854.  Pages  37  to  47  contain  Douglas'  Senate 
speech  of  January   30,  1854. 

Speech/of/Hon.  S.  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois, /In  The 
Senate,  January  30,  1854, /On  The/Nebraska  Territory./ 
Washington:  Printed  At  The  Sentinel  Office./ 1854  (Cover 
Title). 

Pamphlet,  5V2  x8y2,  14  pp. 

Letter/of/Senator  Douglas,/In  Reply/To  The  Editor/ 
Of  The /State  Capitol  Reporter, /Concord,  N.  H./  Wash- 
ington:/Printed  At  The  Sentinel  Office:/ 1854  (Cover 
Title). 

Pamphlet,  6x9%,  7  pp. 
February  16,  1854. 

Speech/of/Hon.  S.  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois, /In  The 
United  States  Senate/March  3,  1854/on/Nebraska  and 
Kansas/ Washington:  Printed  At  The  Sentinel  Office/ 
1854/ (Cover  Title). 

Pamphlet,  6x9%,  30  pp. 

Letter/of/Senator  Douglas, /Vindicating/His  Character 
And  His  Position  On  The  Nebraska/Bill  Against  The  As- 
saults Contained  In/The  Proceedings  of/A  Public  Meet- 
ing/Composed of /Twenty-five  Clergymen  of  Chicago./ 
Washington:  Printed  At  The  Sentinel  Office/ 1854  (Cover 
Title). 

Pamphlet,  57/8  x  83/4)  14  pp. 

Letter  of  Douglas  is  dated  April  6,  1854. 

Nebraska  And  Kansas/Speech/of/Senator  Douglas, /In 
The  Senate,  May  8,  1854/in  vindication  of  his  character 
and  of  his  position  on  the  Nebraska-Kansas  bill.  (Cap- 
tion Title). 

Pamphlet,  5%x8%,  8  pp. 

Speech /of /Senator  Douglas, /At  the  Democratic  Cele- 
bration of  the  Anniversary  of/American  -Freedom,  in 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  July  4,  1854  (Cap- 
tion Title). 

Pamphlet,  5%  x8%,  7  pp. 

Speech /of /Senator  Douglas, /at/a  Public  Dinner/given 
him/by  his  personal  and  political  friends,  at  Chicago,/ 
November  9,  1854./Washington:/Printed  at  the  Congres- 
sional Globe  Office./1855.  (Cover  Title). 
Pamphlet,  5%x7%,  15  pp. 

Execution  of  United  States  Laws/Speeches/of /Hon. 
S.  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois, /Delivered/In  The  Senate  Of 
The  United  States,  February  23,  1855/on/The  Bill  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary  to  protect 
Officers  and  Other/Persons  Acting  Under  the  Authority 
of  the  United  States  (Caption  Title). 

Pamphlet,  5%  x8y2,8  pp. 

34th  Congress/ 1st  Session/Senate/Rep.  Com. /No.  34/ 
In  The  Senate  Of  The  United  States/ (.  .  .)/Mr.  Douglas 
Made  the  following/Report. /The  Committee  on  Territor- 
ies ..  .   (Caption  Title). 

Pamphlet,  5V2  x8%,  61  pp. 
March  12,  1856. 

Speech/of/Hon.  S.  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois, /on  Kansas 
Territorial  Affairs. /Delivered  In  The  Senate  Of  The 
United  States,  March  20,  1856/Washington:/Printed  At 
The  Union  Office./ 1856  (Cover  Title). 

Pamphlet,  6x8%,  29  pp. 

34  Congress/lst  Session/Senate/Rep.  Com. /No.  198/ 
In  The  Senate  Of  The  United  States./June  30,  1856  .  .  ./ 
Mr.  Douglas  made  the  following/Report. /To  accompany 
Bill  S.  356/The  Committee  on  Territories  .  .  .  (Caption 
Title). 

Pamphlet,  5%  x  9,  10  pp. 
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